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\ VOLUME of shadow biographies of pioneer teachers—many of 
FV them still living—who dared to walk where none had gone 
before, whose faith scaled mountains, whose enthusiasm for the pro- 
fession knew no bounds, and whose colorful careers are a living 
refutation of the statement that teaching is drab and unexciting. 

Told in gay and alluring language, the brochure is designed to 
appeal to high school and college readers and is deliberately geared 
to their reading interests. 

Obtainable from National Headquarters 


At $.50 per copy 
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Differences Which Matter 
A Study of Boys and Girls 
Hildred Schuell 


CHALLENGING and exciting document in human relations. 
FP Initiated as a study of stuttering and its concomitants, the 
research was developed in new and hitherto unexplored ways, and 
presents some astonishing conclusions. 

Invaluable not only to teachers of speech but to all teachers and 
parents who believe that human understanding is the greatest need 
of the world. 

Priced at $1.00 per copy and obtainable 
from National Headquarters 


An Educational Roster of Key Women 
Margaret Rowe and Committee 
r ESIGNED to fill a need frequently expressed, this roster gives 
ly) explicit information concerning key women throughout the 
United States who are qualified to undertake unusual responsibilities. 


For the use of administrators, executives of organizations, and inter- 
ested laymen. 


Free at National Headquarters on request 


Not sent out in quantity 
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About Our Contributors 


Mary Ritter Beard needs no introduction to the members 
of the Society. Her profund scholarship, her fine perceptions, 
and her thoughtful analyses of the contributions of women to 
civilization have been well known in this country for many 
years. Mrs. Beard is always generous in her willingness to make 
contributions to the growth of our organization. We are proud 
of Mary Ritter Beard not only because she is a great woman 
and a great scholar, but because she has been for many years 
a National Honorary Member of the Society. 


Dr. Agnes Snyder, now affiliated with the Cooperative 
School for Teachers, one of several units of the experimental 
Bank Street Schools in New York City, made a dramatic con- 
tribution to our thinking in the address she gave at the Birthday 
Luncheon. Dr. Snyder has long been recognized as a pioneer 
in teacher education. Her work at New College, Columbia 
University, was significant. Her long experience, both in this 
country and abroad, has given her an invaluable perspective on 
the needs of children and teachers in this generation. 


It is superfluous to introduce Dr. Catherine Nutterville to 
our readers, because to most of them she is already known as 
our National President. She is serving for the third consecutive 
year with courage and distinction. Dr. Nutterville has long 
been known in her professional rights as an authority.on guid- 
ance and personnel work. She is at present engaged in develop- 
ing and directing a new department of mental health in the 
state of Montana. 


The article by Marie Glass on stereotypes was given at a 
first birthday celebration of the Alpha Psi chapter in Fresno, 


California of which she is a member. The members of the 
(Continued on page 4) 
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Al bout Our Contributor 


group considered the point raised by Miss Glass so important 
that they brought the brief article to our attention. We, too, 
think that as a group of professional women we need to be 
reminded frequently of our tendency to think and talk in clichés 
and stereotypes. 


The Alpha chapter of Bloomington, Indiana, is proud that 
Elizabeth Means is one of its members. She has been working in 
Germany in religious education. Her informative article on 
“Bremen—Our Key City of Germany” comes from one who has 
both keen insight and a sympathetic understanding. 


Frances Edwards is a member of the Delta chapter in Om- 
aha, Nebraska. The survey which she made on women uni- 
versity students is an illuminating commentary on the attitudes 
of university students with respect to teaching. This article 
features a cross section of student opinion which the previous 
articles on this subject which we have published have not 
touched. This study helps to complete the kaleidoscopic survey 
of student opinion collected from various sources by some of 
our members who have been interested in this vital problem. 
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DS iss is the second time that I have 
been invited to be guest speaker at an 
annual Delta Kappa Gamma national 
banquet. This is the second time that 
I have accepted such an invitation. 
That your officers were willing to ex- 
periment with a banquet program of 
this kind in the first place, and then 
a second time, must, however, not 
carry the implication that, if the ex- 
periment has not worked out well in 
two trials, it might succeed a third 
time. You are all saved from that 
idea, anyway, by the fact that, not 
being a Sarah Bernhardt, I would not 
consider myself justified in making 
continuous positively last appearances 
—on any stage. 

The first time you paid me the 
honor of listening to a series of re- 
marks, sometimes called a speech, was 
about ten years ago at your annual 
convention at the National Capital. 
That time was what the poet, editor, 
and interpreter of Finnegan’s Wake 
has called “Fantastic Interim.” It was 
an interval between two American ad- 
ventures into wars overseas—on the 
seas and into another continent than 
our own. Mr. Robinson’s mirror, held 
up to that interval during which we 
Americans enjoyed some release from 
warring, was an image of Americans 


* This is the address given by Mrs. Beard 
at the Presidents’ and Founders’ Dinner at 
the New York convention August 20, 1947. 
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Mirrors 
Held Up to Women* 


Mary Ritter BEARD 


sleeping as if drugged on feather beds, 
unconscious of issues greater than 
how to slumber peacefully. 

Somehow your organization man- 
aged to get out of that somnolence for 
a rally in Washington and somehow 
I managed to be present and give vent 
to some opinions. 

At that time I was deeply impressed 
by the writings of two French students 
of the mind, M. Halbwach and M. 
Bouglé, who contended that in the 
social images of memory are the clues 
to the degrees of sanity which human 
beings display from its highest ranges 
to its lowest range of utter insanity. 
At that time I sought to share with 
you my memory of women as that 
part of the human species which had 
helped to make all the history which 
had been made, although the male of 
the species was generally assumed to 
have made all history himself. I 
thought that recalling this fact might 
be an incitement to more realistic 
thinking by our women teachers 
about who they are, where they are, 
and what they are doing as heirs of 
that feminine enterprise, operating in 
an important tradition. 


N the mirror of historical memory, 
I affirmed, is envisaged every con- 
ceivable kind of person which woman 
has been and still is. In the mirror 
of history are to be seen female per- 
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sons instigating wars, promoting wars 
instigated by men, performing every 
sort of war work including cooking, 
nursing, cicthing, and being compan- 
ions of fighting men; female furies set- 
ting wars in motion for the purpose 
of getting prisoners to be their slaves 
by forced labor; torturers of prisoners; 
priestesses sanctioning bloodletting 
and using the drained blood of slain 
enemies to vitalize the fighting blood 
of their own men; and so forth, ad 
infinitum, with respect to warlike 
women. But in that mirror of history 
are also to be seen, I said, female per- 
sons endowed with creative intelli- 
gence carrying creatures, scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the beasts of field 
and jungle, in their ways of living, 
over the great divide between brute 
life and human life to the life of clear 
cut human beings, as inventors and 
leaders in the process of industry in- 
cluding the industry of agriculture, 
establishing material living as an art. 
In that mirror of history are to be 
seen, moreover, women persons incit- 
ing, promoting, incorporating in im- 
mortal systems of social philosophy 
their conceptions of living as an art 
of thinking, as reflective thinking 
about life in its current pattern and 
its further creative potentialities. 
In the mirror of history can be seen, 
I went on to say, French women of 
the eighteenth century contributing to 
the formulation of two of the most 
revolutionary ideas which humanity 
ever reached in the evolution of social 
thinking. These were (1) the ideas of 
infinite progress in the art of living 
as a potentiality of human beings and 
(2) the idea of civilization. Not until 
the 18th century, and then in France 
as far as research has yet discovered, 
did such a word as civilization ever 
emerge into any language. In its com- 
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position it means to make civil and) 
thus goes far beyond the static word | 


civ 
ing 


civility which had a feudal origin sig- | wit 


nifying politeness. The word civiliza-| 
tion was revolutionary in its dynamic 
idea that war is barbaric and must be 
outlawed if the civilizing process is to 
go forward. This idea embodied the 
idea of infinite progress for the future | 
and both contained, in their French 
revolutionary mirrors held up to life, 
specific content for progress through} 
the outlawry of war. The content 
called for the promotion of general 
welfare as greater public health, wider 
benefits of developing scientific 
knowledge, and the application of 
reason to the task of realizing these 
values. 





T was in the easy association of 
French men and French women 
that mentality reached this level of 
creative thinking. This achievement 
crowned Greek and Italian thinking 
carried to imperative preliminary 
heights by Greek and Italian men and 
women who brought together and 
into harmony their respective ideas as 
ideals of social and personal values. 
In the treasury of French literature 
on the subject of Civilization is to be} 
found a great deal of writing about 
the place of woman in the dynamic 
business of making life civil instead of 
violent. Mirrors held up to women in) 
that large body of literature imagize 
her as a refining force, not genteel, 
since force is not inertia, but active in 
her impulse to get rid of barbaric 
practices and make life a more beau- 
tiful thing. In that literature woman 
also appears with a work ethos—as an 
industrious person and not a parasite. 





In short the memory of woman as 
essential to the task of making life 





tas 
thi 





il and | civil instead of warlike—a task requir- 
> word) ing intensive and continuous effort 
‘in sig-| with ever-enlarging conceptions of the 
iviliza-| task—was vivid among the builders of 
mamic) this literature. And if in truth the 
lust be| quality of the memory is indicative of 
ss is to| sanity, feeblemindedness, or insanity, 
ed the) that French thinking about woman’s 
future’ place in the civilianization of life was 
French} both highly and creatively sane. 

to life,) But the word civilization was still 
hrough| 55 revolutionary and so new in 1772 
ontent) that Dr. Johnson of England, who was 


general) then working on a fourth edition of 


, wider) his great English language dictionary, 
ientific) would not put it into that dictionary, 
ion of} despite Boswell’s plea for it to be in- 
5 these| serted. Johnson went no further in 

| the civs than to civility, a feudal con- 


| ception of propriety, static and con- 


ion of} ventional. 
women} Nor did the nations to the east of 
evel of 


France, Germany and Russia, take to 
vement) the idea and word civilization. 
1inking) Neither adopted it as a mirror held 
minary} up to life. The Germans clung to 
1en and} Kultur—that is to their culture pat- 
er and) tern with its militaristic characteristic 
ideas as) —and the Russians now deride civili- 
alues. | zation as merely a bourgeois or capi- 
erature) talistic concept. 

is to be) 

x about) | /HAT then about Americans and 
lynamic) this idea and word civilization? 
stead of} When it was newly formed, 18th cen- 
omen in) tury American leaders of political, 
imagize| economic, and intellectual force used 
genteel,| it in several instances. Among such 
ictive in} leaders was Mercy Otis Warren, “pen- 
barbaric) woman of the American Revolution,” 
re beau-| as she has sometimes been called since 
woman} her death, and author of a remarkable 
s—as an| work on the American Revolution—a 
parasite.) work which every American man and 
man as} woman should know by heart if they 


‘ing life} are concerned with our peculiar heri- 
' 
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tage of fact and thought about the 
creation of our nation. 


UT within a short time after the 
formulation and early usage of the 
idea of civilization, the word became 
a mere football for any American 
player with words to use with main 
strength or awkwardness in the game 
of language, until now the word has 
so many connotations that it really 
means nothing at all. 

The French themselves called the 
first of the global wars of our century 
a “war for civilization”’—thus making 
their own creative idea formulation 
worthless. And the upshot is the fall- 
ing back on the purely negative idea, 
by people who oppose war, the idea of 
peace—now dynamic—or if active as 
an idea of eternal war for eternal 
peace. 

To this crisis as an ideology of war 
and peace we have come in 1947. This 
convention of The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society not only takes place 
this year in the march of time. It also 
takes place in this intellectual crisis, 
for surely the conception of enforcing 
peace by armed might is not compar- 
able in mental brilliance to the con- 
ception of bending energies to the 
work of civilianizing one’s own society 
and government. What then can I say 
to-night to a great national group of 
women teachers who know that the 
struggle for the mastery of the young 
is thrust into this conflict among 
adult minds? 


} OR a time in trying to devise what 
might be called a speech for to- 
night, I thought of describing the as- 
sortment of mirrors now offered to 
American women by American 
women and men with which to see 
themselves as they really are and to 
visualize what powers they have and 
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what they are qualified to accomplish 
or are not qualified to undertake. 
One of the most popular of those mir- 
rors envisages Modern Woman as a 
Lost Sex and the publishers of a book 
bearing that title have advised the 
public to go out and grab it, as the 
public apparently has been doing. 
Another mirror depicts American 
women as disgruntled because they 
seem to be forgotten by poets today. 
Another makes Mom a “jerk” because 
she wants her sons to get home before 
they run the risk of dying on distant 
battlefields. Yet another mirror is de- 
clared to reveal the American woman 
as “losing ground” because she holds 
fewer, high political positions than 
women in less fortunate economies 
than ours. But, like the images of 
women which deny them powers to 
accomplish anything in public life 
because of their biological structure, 
these mirrors are after all too silly to 
take seriously. Why so silly? Because 
they reveal no memory of woman in 
long and wide history and even no 
memory of woman at this hour of his- 
tory when the feminine sex is embat- 
tled round the globe with its clashing 
visions of its diverse opportunities 
and responsibilities in connection 
with the struggle over war and peace. 
Whatever the biological structure and 
peculiar function of sex may be, 
women all over the earth are engaged 
in trying to shape history as men are 
engaged in trying to shape history 
according to their contradictory con- 
ceptions of values. To overlook 
woman in current events with pre- 
scriptions which would confine her to 
maternity is to lose all sense of rcali- 
ties unless it be the reality of contiiuiu- 
ous warfare which demands babies 
without stint and demands mothers to 
give them birth and to nurse them 





until they are ripe for conscription 
into fighting forces. That is a reality 
which every woman should take into. 
her consciousness as a. memory of! 
political and military aspirations and_| 
plans round the globe and within its 
human universe. 

In an introductory article in the| 
May issue of the Annals of the Ameri-| 
can Academy of Political and Social’ 
Science I brought together some 
names of the world’s embattled) 
women and described briefly to fit my) 
assigned space some of their opera-| 
tions. I shall not repeat or expand that} 
version of a woman as displaying bel-| 
ligerent force in what I am inclined) 
to call this fantastic century, when| 


global warring is the outstanding fea-| . 


ture or stigma and the terrible new in- 
strument of warring, the atomic bomb, 
has been both devised and employed 
by American might to annihilate non- 
combatants as well as fighting men. 


T last I move to the mirror you 
| held up to your united front of 
women teachers yesterday at luncheon 
—your mirror of yourselves made up| 
of reports of your officers and commit- 
tees and crowned by your Program for 
work ahead in the interests of Peace, 
World Democracy, and World Citizen- 
ship. What strength do you possess} 
for realizing this ambitious program? 

“Man’s World or Woman’s?” asked 
the Sunday Magazine of the New York, 
Times in a recent issue and then pro- 
ceeded to give answers to this live 
question. In the discussion of this 
question it was stated that 78.5 per- 
cent of all American school teachers 
are women and that the role of 
women teachers in the United States 


is the supreme factor in molding the} . 


plastic minds of American children, 











iption 


"exceeding the influence of mothers in 
eality 


this vital matter. 


e into) 
tig - ‘NDER a covering caption which 
tags read, “The ladies seem to feel 


slighted but the statistics tell a differ- 
ent story,” more figures were given to 
prove that the story is different. In 
this looking glass of statistics, women 
are envisaged as physically stronger 
than men, with greater powers of en- 
6 _durance, with a larger resistance to 
MY! disease, a bigger vocabulary (the sta- 
w 8 en tistics do not make woman the more 
| talkative sex), as faster in the speed 
of writing and reading, with acuter 
senses of sight, hearing, smell and 
touch, sharper intuitive faculties for 
judging human nature, easier adapta- 
bility to surrounding situations, and 
more purposive impulses than men. 
The statistical mirror also gives 
women a high rating for business 
ability, an exceptional endowment of 
| wealth enabling them to influence or 
F yor! enjoy life by this means. It also makes 
ont of) “JOY Becerra 4 
oleae woman a dominating influence in the 
|}home, while it assigns to women 
aube. teachers a superior influence with chil- 
ommit-| psa P’ hii iad ail 
am for| ren in a society which makes educa- 
Postel tion compulsory and starts it in the 
.-,... kindergarten. 
itizen-) “In the statistical mirror American 
POSSESS! women thus seem to be a powerful sex 
ogram?) indeed in these United States. And if 
asked) we add to the figures cited in the New 
w York, York Times the figures of sex propor- 
en pro-| tions in our postwar population (if 
is live} the word postwar is valid) it is also 
of this| clear that in numbers women pre- 
5 per-| dominate in American society today— 
eachers| 2 fact recognized by leading politicos 
‘ole of| Of both sexes in its political implica- 
tions. 
soe _ That American women have had 
1ildren, immesse political influence in Mr. 
Robinson’s “fantastic interim”’—that 


n the| 
4 meri-| 
Social 

some) 
attled| 


ig bel-) 
clined | 

when) 
ng fea-| 
1ew in- 
bomb, 
ployed 
fe non- 


y men. 
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they were not sleeping in feather beds 
as he seemed to believe, is demon- 
strated by the pressure exerted by 
women’s national organizations in the 
United States for American participa- 
tion in the second adventure into 
world warring. I merely suggest at 
this point that you explore, if you are 
so inclined, the numbers of such 
women’s national organizations and 
the size of their united front as a 
pressure body lobbying for the end 
of neutrality and the exercise of force 
on the world stage. If the world is 
now the world of armed strife, women 
have done more than a bit to make 
it so. Measures short of war, which 
were called for when war clouds in 
Europe were advancing toward the 
crash of thunder and lightning, were 
dropped from cherishment, if, in fact, 
they were honestly cherished by any 
women’s organization other than abso- 
lute pacifists’, for the adoption of full 
measures for war. When the United 
States entered the second world war 
and on a global scale, women teachers 
themselves went into loyal war work 
and they have remained proud of it 
to this very hour as reports of their 
activities by themselves attest. 


OW you who are a carefully selected 
‘§ body of women teachers—selected 
for your standing in your profession 
and for your recognition in the com- 
munities where you teach—propose to 
engage in global planning for peace 
and democracy and world citizenship. 
I have not yet learned how you define 
world citizenship and I must try to 
get at your definition, because at pres- 
ent I only understand the meaning of 
a citizen as of a person with a definite 
residence, not a subject of a feudal 
governing elite, but a person with 
rights or privileges fixed by a modern 
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type of government in the modern 
age when the word citizen supplanted 
the word subject with definitions of 
citizen rights prescribed by laws in- 
creasingly democratic in democratic 
governments. My knowledge of the 
citizen is too restricted, it seems, since 
you offer another mirror of citizen- 
ship as a mirror of rights or privileges 
in the whole human universe which 
up to date has no universal govern- 
ment. How you conceive such a gov- 
ernment for the future and thus how 
you conceive world citizenship, I must 
inquire in the march of time before 
my march, now very short, ends. 

But as to global planning and your 
project for participating in it, I now 
invite your attention (as a preacher 
might say if he were not a dogmatist 
as a preacher should be) to an image 
of woman in connection with global 
planning which was presented in the 
New York Times, in this explosive 
month of August charged with so 
many images of women in so many 
forums of opinion. On the page of 
the Sunday Magazine devoted to Let- 
ters from Readers, under the caption 
INSCRUTABLE, a letter from Dr. 
Wladimir Eliasberg was published 
and within it were reproduced two 
portraits. One portrait was of Mr. 
George F. Kennan, now associated 
with our State Department, and the 
other portrait was of Madonna Lisa, 
an Italian woman of the early six- 
teenth century whom the Old Master, 
Leonardo da Vinci, had painted and 
made immortal. 

Why this juxtaposition of Mr. Ken- 
nan and Mona Lisa in August 1947? 
Brooks Atkinson in an article in the 
Times had just called Mr. Kennan 
“America’s Global Planner.” This 
article had evoked the letter from Dr. 
Eliasberg, who said that he agreed 
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with Mr. Atkinson that a somewhat 
reticent smile is quite visible around | 
Mr. Kennan’s closed mouth and then | 
Dr. Eliasberg asked these questions: 
“What does this smile express? Does| 


this man laugh at us, in spite of us,| ¢ 


with us, against us?” While the writer | 
of the letter did not answer his own} 
questions, unless by implication, he} 
affirmed that the portrait of George 
F. Kennan* “comes closest to what 
would be the male replica of Mona! 
Lisa.” But he added: “Maybe Mona) 
Lisa will yield her secret now, maybe} 


she too was holding a diplomatic job) 


involving power politics and humani-| 
tarianism.” 


O this exceptional letter from a} 
4 reader of the Times, the Editor, to 
whom it was addressed, appended his| 
comment in a parenthesis. He re- 
peated the famous comment by Wal- 
ter Pater on Mona Lisa, saying “Here| 
is the head upon which ‘all the ends} 
of the world are come.’ ” ' 

Today when the ends of the world | 
swim into your vision as teachers, as} 
a responsibility for your hearts and} 
heads, having such a tremendous in-| 
fluence over the young in our repub-} 
lic, you do not seem to be restrained/ 
by things inscrutable. Your program) 
for your work ahead indicates your) 
great hope and expectation that you) 
can make it useful where the ends of 
the world now meet. But to keep a 
rapt expression while you work for | 
world peace, world democracy, and 
world citizenship, in the process of 
teaching the young, you may have to 
have music played and sung in your 
presence, as Leonardo had music 
played while he was painting Ma- 





* Mrs. Beard writes: “Since August 20 (the 
date of this speech) Mr. Kennan “has become 


no enigma at all. He grins and asserts abso- 
lutes now.’ 
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intimate co-dictators who permit no 
vagaries among the Russian people, in 
classrooms from the bottom to the top 
of the educational system. A similar 
prescription as pedagogy has been 
framed by Tito for the Yugoslav 
teachers. I have seen a photostat of 
his prescription for an ABC begin- 
ning of instruction and there the en- 
tire objective is an acceptance of war- 
ring with the letter T signifying the 
superwarrior, Tito. 


N all international assemblies of 

women at this hour of history a 
struggle for dominance is waged even 
over the correct use of the word de- 
mocracy. To one such assembly in 
Paris a little over a year ago, a large 
group of Russian women in uniform 
were sent to be watchwomen for the 
Russian version of this word in the 
interests of the cause described as 
Communism. These women were so 
watchful in fact that that assembly 
broke up when other women who had 
a different conception of democracy 
refused to give up their conception. 
The uniformed women of Russia with 
war decorations on their breasts could 
return safely to their homeland as 
heroines in this fray. 

Now another attempt is being made 
to get another international congress 
of women assembled in Paris to be 
composed of women who are able to 
think in more than terms of loyalties 
to political parties and to consider 
woman’s relation to the succor of life 
from the demon of war which is ap- 
parently insatiable. After a first letter 
from a French woman, who is espe- 
cially interested in saving peasants 
from destruction and among the 
strongest promoters of this new 
woman’s rally, inviting me to attend 
it, comes a second in which she im- 
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plies discouragement. I had warned 
her that women are by no means all 
peace-loving and on the contrary that 
feminine furies bent on destroying all 
life thrust in opposition to their ter- 
rorism are loose in large areas of the 
world. In her reply she admits this 
but she says: “I believe it is because 
the peace-loving ones are generally 
passive, and the active ones have let 
themselves be influenced by the male 
forms of aggressivity. I think that we 
must drive home the point that 
women ought (she underlines ought) 
to be the natural protectors of the 
human race, but that they are not. So 
many so-called ‘motherly women’ are 
not even interested in their own chil- 
dren once they are out of the nursery. 
But don’t you think we must make an 
effort to open their eyes to this fact?” 

Then she declares that “women 
rarely think for themselves” and adds 
that “they have little possibility for 
independent action on a national or 
international level. From all coun- 
tries women who belong to political 
parties or trade unions answer our in- 
vitation with polite regrets. They do 
not know whether the men will let 
them come to our congress, they write, 
and in any case they will not be able 
to voice their personal opinions but 
must keep to their party program- 
mes.” 


MONG all the mirrors currently 
4 offered for women in which to 
behold themselves individually and 
collectively, the mirror of long and 
wide history seems to me to provide 
the most comprehensive view of 
women. In the march of time the 
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present always carries the past along 
on its way to the future. In the past, 
as in the present, the mirror of human 
history reveals the greatness of woman 
and her weakness, her constructive 


genius and her destructive fury, her | 


dynamic idealism and her sloth, her 


intelligence and her refusal to face | 


the realities which a use of reason 
applied to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge might enable her to meet with 
less folly. 


I close with a story of a woman 
about herself which you make take as | 
my message if you think I should | 
leave a message with you as weil as | 


a lot of mirrors from which you may 
choose the one you like the most. 


This is the story of a prominent | 


American politico who has held some 
high posts in government. A man 
recently said to her, she reported to 


ace 


a large group of business and profes- | 


sional women, in my hearing: “Why, | 


you know everything. You even know 
what you want inscribed on your 
tombstone.” She did and she told him 


in a flash. She wanted engraved there | 
these words, she said: “Born a woman. 


Died a Person.” 


I wanted to inquire from my seat | 


in the audience: “What kind of per- 


son are you?” But I refrained. Now | 
I put this question to you as to my- | 


self: “What kind of person are you?” 
If you answer, you will reveal your 
mirror held up to yourself. But of 
what it is made I should like to know. 
Of what my mirror held up to myself 
is made I leave you to decide if you 
wish to. 

So after hailing you, I bid you fare- 
well with best wishes for tomorrow. 

















T has not been very long 
since we began think- 
ing in terms of One 
World. The concept 

was born of desperation. 
We saw the imminent peril 
that our world might be 
blasted to bits about us 
and, as is characteristic in 
times of crisis, we seized 
upon an ideal to save us. That man is 
capable of such a conception is evi- 
dence, in itself, that all is not yet lost, 
for it is not until there is no longer 
vision that man shall perish. 

As is natural after the first excite- 
ment over a master idea has begun to 
subside and we begin to count the 
cost of its achievement, our ideal of 
One World has begun to recede. As 
we see the breach between East and 
West widen, the inevitability of two 
worlds is apt to supplant the aspira- 
tion toward one world. But not nec- 
essarily so, for we can, if we will, enter 
another stage—that of sober reflection 
on our liabilities and our assets as we 
struggle to approximate our ideal. 
That is, we can take count of just 
what is holding us back—our liabili- 
ties—and what might push us forward 
—our assets—towards our One World 
goal. 

Our liabilities are fairly obvious: 
Events are so swift-moving and tur- 
bulent that it is difficult to map out a 
sane and substantial plan, easier to 
relieve the tensions’ of the moment 
by sporadic activities; we are too un- 


* This is the text of the address given at 
the Birthday Luncheon on August 19 during 
the National Convention held in New York 
City. 


Children of 1947 


AGNES SNYDER 
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used to the scientific proc- 
ess to apply it skillfully to 
current issues without the 
introduction of irrelevan- 
cies; we have developed too 
many prejudices to work 
\ honestly together on the 
' simple foundation of our 
common humanity; our 
daily motivations are too 
material for us to value the really 
important; we are so untrained in 
cooperative procedures that our efforts 
at thinking and working together are 
unbelievably clumsy; we are so full of 
fears that we are suspicious not only 
of others but even of ourselves. 

Our assets, though less obvious, are 
very potent: We have enough knowl- 
edge and enough natural resources to 
feed, clothe, and shelter the world 
comfortably and, thus, remove eco- 
nomic fears; we have the beginnings, 
though undeveloped, of the use of the 
scientific process as applied to prob- 
lems of human relations; we have the 
imagination to construct new worlds; 
and, greatest of all our assets, we have 
children and, in children, the raw 
material for building One World. 


}E cannot afford to relinquish our 
Vj concept of One World. Nor is 
there any reason for doing so, for 
weighing our assets against our liabili- 
ties, the balance is all in favor of the 
former. It is the children who tip the 
scales in our favor. It is by concentrat- 
ing upon children that we can best 
approach the building of One World. 
Let us begin with a One World of 
children built by them. Of course, 
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they will need our help; but the ac- 
tual construction must be theirs. Be- 
cause of the very nature of children, 
their chances of success are greater 
than ours. Children know nothing— 
until they are taught— of prejudice 
against others because of membership 
in group, class, or race. They know 
nothing of fear of themselves or others 
—until we teach it to them. Chil- 
dren’s values—again, until they are 
taught otherwise—are intrinsic, of the 
good earth, without regard to price or 
mode. Unimpeded by irrelevancies, 
children move quickly and directly 
toward a goal. All this is in contrast 
to our liabilities—the prejudices, the 
fears, the hesitancies, the false values, 
the irrelevancies which we adults have 
collected and which so blind us to our 
assets as to enfeeble us in using them. 


}UT—and here, too, we must face 
squarely the liabilities-we have 
done terrible things to children, so ter- 
rible that even the youngest have not 
entirely escaped the effects. Were it 
possible in one sweeping view to get a 
picture of all the children of the 
world today, and were we sensitive to 
the significance of what we saw, there 
would be those among us so shocked, 
so overcome with despair that we 
would be unable to act. But there 
would be others who, after the first 
shock, would be filled with pity and 
righteous anger to the point where no 
other of life’s concerns would ever 
again take precedence over righting 
the wrongs of children. For we would 
see children dying of hunger in the 
streets of countries devastated by the 
war their elders waged—25% of the 
children senc to the hospitals of Buda- 
pest in recent months were starving; 
children so stunted in growth through 
privation that they never will attain 


normal development — fourteen-year- 
old boys in Greece three inches 
shorter than boys of that age were 
four years ago; babies born so under- 
nourished that soon they gasp out 
their feeble breath—three out of four 
babies are dying in Greece; children 
wandering over Europe, hiding at 
night in the rubble, begging and steal- 
ing by day; children orphaned — 
25,000 in Czechoslovakia; children 
crowded into dilapidated dwellings— 
from three to four persons to a twelve 
by twelve room in Germany—and 
dilapidated school buildings—often a 
hundred to a room and to a teacher; 
children whose spiritual strivings are 
stifled in a psychological atmosphere 
of hopelessness, scepticism, fear, and 
loss of faith in self, in others, in God; 
children who, if not starving, are 
almost always too hungry for vigorqus 
work or play. 


ff, HESE tragic things happening to 

children have been symbolized re- 
cently in a war memorial—the first 
of its kind in all history—a memorial 
to The Unknown Child. In a cathe- 
dral in Prague a bronze plaque dedi- 
cated to The Unknown Child has 
been placed in an altar, and beneath 
it is a tiny casket containing a finger 
bone of a child —sex, nationality, 
parentage, name unknown—who died 
in a Nazi death march. There were 
1,800,000 boys and girls killed during 
the war years in Poland alone, 30,000 
in the street fighting in Warsaw in 
1944. World War I gave us The Un- 
known Soldier; World War II has 
given us The Unknown Child. 

An editorial in The New York 
Times entitled The Cause of the Chil- 
dren speaks of the “grim and tragic 
battle of World War II which has 
never ended—the battle of the chil- 
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dren. It goes on to say that the prob- 
lem is 60,000,000 children who must 
have food, medicine, clothing, shoes. 
And what is being done? The United 
Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund designed to fill the 
gap between UNRRA’s closing down 
and the time when individual govern- 
ments would be able to meet the prob- 
lem has had to whittle down its origi- 
nal plan to get a six-cent meal a day 
to at least 20 of the 60 million chil- 
dren to a three-cent meal to perhaps 
as many as 3,200,000 children. Thus 
are we liquidating children, our most 
potentially constructive asset for the 
building of One World, the impera- 
tive of the twentieth century. 


\HE Times editorial confines itself to 
the physical needs of children. Cer- 
tainly these are basic not only to the 
immediate needs of children but to 
the future of us all. Children who are 
constantly hungry cannot become the 
sturdy physical adults needed to meet 
the increasing strains our unsolved 
problems will thrust upon them. Diet 
inadequacy, crowded and insanitary 
living conditions - cannot produce 
strong bodies except on the basis of 
the survival of the fittest. But this is 
not all. The obsession with food en- 
gendered by its lack is bound to breed 
fear of hunger, and fear inevitably 
breeds hate. We have witnessed the 
results of such fear and hate in a long 
history of economic wars. Hunger in 
children today means more economic 
wars tomorrow. 

But, important as it is to meet the 
physical needs of children, there 
are other needs, too, which must be 
met. The social needs for companion- 
ship, recognition, a place in one’s 
group, love, success; the spiritual 


needs for something beyond the mun- 
dane, for motive that gives meaning 
to life, for identity with ongoing proc- 
esses that transcend the individual. 
There are those today who would em- 
phasize one or the other of these three 
groups of needs as holding preemi- 
nently the key to the good life. The 
materialist would place his faith in 
the physical, in economic man; the 
humanist in man’s relation to man; 
the Theist in man’s relation to God. 
Twentieth century science supports 
no one of these emphases in their im- 
plication of compartmentalization of 
function. Science offers, instead, cer- 
tain highly significant concepts—the 


-unity of the organism, the interdepen- 


dence of its functions, the develop- 
ment of the organism through inter- 
action of its functions and with the 
environment. That is, all parts of the 
organism act together as a unity. The 
way we act physically influences us 
socially and spiritually; the nature of 
our relations with people affect our 
physical and spiritual development; 
our inner spiritual life has a profound 
influence upon our physical well- 
being and upon our social behavior. 
If we accept these premises of modern 
science, only a simultaneous approach 
to the satisfaction of the physical, the 
social, and the spiritual needs of chil- 
dren will assure full development in 
any one of the three groups of needs 
and to total development. 

These children of 1947 are, many of 
them, as hungry socially and spiritu- 
ally as they are physically. A way must 
be found to meet all their needs. Just 
putting food into their bodies, essen- 
tial as it is, is not enough. With little 
equipment for play, almost no paper, 
crayons, paints, tools for the expres- 
sive arts, these children are keeping 
dammed up within them memories of 
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the horrors they have known, their 
fears, their loneliness, their lack of 
love. Small wonder that from all war- 
devastated countries comes the com- 
plaint that children are restless, nerv- 
ous, irritable, suspicious, arrogant, 
hard. A very successful Norweigan 
educator at the close of her first year 
of teaching after the war declared: 
“This was the hardest year of teach- 
ing I have ever had. I had to face 
more problems in this one year than 
in all my years of teaching before. 
The children seemed so different . . . 
and, perhaps, I was different too.” Yes, 
these post-war children are difficult; 
even ours, who have suffered so much 
less, show the effects of the war years. 
But regardless of how difficult these 
children, deprived of normal childish 
outlets of expression may be, their in- 
fractions of social behavior now are 
only a shadow of the aggression and 
hostility that can be expected of them 
in adult life. Only wise guidance of 
normal outlets of expression and ma- 
terials for expression, and an outpour- 
ing of love and understanding, com- 
parable to the food that must be sent 
them for their undernourished bodies, 
will prevent the distortion of attitude 
and behavior that present conditions 
must inevitably produce. 
W E have seen the brutality to which 
twentieth century man descended 
in World War II. We see his impo- 
tence daily as he struggles to solve the 
problems of human relationships in 
the post-war world. We look at all 
these physically, mentally, spiritually 
handicapped children of the war- 
devastated countries. And we ask— 
can we save them before it is too late? 
Not merely for their sakes as indi- 
viduals but also because of those pre- 
cious potentialities—the freedom from 
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fear and prejudice, the true sense of 
values, and direct movement toward 
their goals—those qualities which if 
developed carry all promise for the 
future. 

Perhaps if we just hold this picture 
of childhood potentialities before us 
long enough to realize what untold 
wealth of human happiness it holds 
we might turn the mirror upon our- 
selves and see ourselves with new eyes. 
We might more searchingly inquire as 
to why we are spending seven or eight 
times as much money on crime and 
delinquency as on education—to say 
nothing of our astronomic war ex- 
penditure figures; why the majority of 
arrests should be within the age range 
of school children; just where we 
really place our faith when we actu- 
ally contemplate spending as much 
money on one year’s compulsory =’ 
tary training as would provide college 
education for all young men and 
woinen of college age for four years; 
why our Congress could not find time 
enough to bring to the floor a bill 
designed to reduce at least a little the 
gross inequalities of educational op- 
portunity for the children of our land; 
why this same Congress failed also to 
bring to the floor a bill that would 
express appreciation of human values 
by giving education, health, and wel- 
fare cabinet representation. 

We turn from our self-questioning 
back again to children. Those chil- 
dren born at the close of the war are 
now two; the two-year-olds, four; the 
fours, six. There is no time to lose. 
For, inexorable as time itself, each 
year deepens the patterns of attitude 
and behavior these children are de- 
veloping; each year increases many 
times the difficulty of modifying the 
pattern. But even so, it will be far 
simpler to broaden the base of human 


me 
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understanding among children than 
among adults. Kinship among chil- 
dren of different backgrounds in the 
same community, where the One 
World must have its many beginnings, 
is much easier to establish than among 
their elders. Easier, too, to establish 
relationships among children of our 


| land with those of other lands, espe- 
| cially today when relatives in the 


— 


armed forces have brought distant 
places close to children. These are 


| advantages for the future that may be 
' utilized. 


The problem resolves itself into 


' what we as adults with our 1947 lia- 


bilities and assets can do by way of 
helping the children of 1947 create 
out of their generation the One 
World of the future. Certainly the 
coordinated efforts of many groups 
are needed. No one person, no one 


| group, can make the blue print. But 


our skills in the needed cooperation 
are not very strongly developed. Coop- 


| erative effort imposes certain disci- 
| plines about which we know little. 
| This is not surprising when we con- 
| sider that cooperative effort itself is 


only slowly superseding the nine- 
teenth century concept of individual, 


| competitive effort—rugged individual- 
| ism, if you will—the race to the swift, 


the strong. 


NE of the disciplines that sounds 

very simple but, in the complexi- 
ties of today, is most rigorous, is that 
of being informed. Even a conscien- 
tious newspaper reader often finds 
himself embarrassed by his inability 
to score well on current events quizzes 


| on the radio and in the newspapers. 


But we cannot act intelligently and 
cooperatively unless we know our 
facts. If we do not know them, in- 
stead of engaging in cooperative ac- 


tion, we soon find ourselves back in 
the old situation of blindly following 
the lead of those who know, or who 
appear to know. 

Another discipline, closely allied to 
the first, is the development of analy- 
tical skill with regard to the informa- 
tion we get. Again, exposed to every 
kind of salesmanship and propaganda, 
it is easy to become the dupe of those 
who have their own axes to grind. As 
with information, we soon find our- 
selves pulled this way and that with- 
out any clear line of direction of our 
own. To sift the truth from falsehood, 
to detect the clever omissions, to ferret 
out an obscure but highly significant 
news item unheralded by headlines, is 
far from easy. But cooperative action 
is dependent upon individuals who 
possess this skill. Else once again there 
is domination by those who have it. 

The third discipline is that of self- 
controlled action. This means that 
we do not permit ourselves to be satis- 
fied with a side-line attitude, but, in- 
stead, gear ourselves to action in ac- 
cordance with principle. An analysis 
of the political activities of 1,000,000 
Germans under National Socialism 
shows that 50% were inactive politi- 
cally, that is, that no evidence of par- 
ticipation in Nazi activities could be 
found, while just 1% had been found 
actively anti-Nazi. Suppose those 50% 
had been added to the 1% who had 
opposed National Socialism! World 
History of the past fifteen years might 
have been quite different. For us, 
today, this indicates the moral obliga- 
tion on all of us not to be among a 
similar 50% but, instead, to exemplify 
daily the principles of democracy. 
This, in the last analysis, is no more, 
no less, than living according to the 
Hebraic-Christian ethic of the brother- 
hood of man. There can be no excep- 
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tion in this ethic. Uncompromisingly 
it imposes upon us the obligations of 
brotherhood with all men—even our 
enemies, and most certainly, the chil- 
dren of our enemies. And not in pious 
phrases, but in fearless action. 


M{\ HE word “discipline” has about it 

the aura of Mediaevalism. We 
think of the disciplines inherent in 
the several fields of subject matter. 
Scholarship and the pale cast of 
thought are associated with it. It is 
reminiscent of the cloister. There is 
a connotation of austerity, subjuga- 
tion, asceticism. The “disciplines” of 
the twentieth century are not re- 
moved from life but are of life, they 
are of the earth, and intensely human. 
In them, thought and action are in- 
separable. But one thing they have in 
common with the disciplines of the 
Middle Ages—they are rigorous, ex- 
acting. No mediaeval scholar labor- 
ing over the most abstruse metaphysi- 
cal problem ever found himself con- 
fronted by a task more difficult, more 
demanding of all his powers than that 
met by twentieth century man labor- 
ing to bring together knowledge, 
analysis, and action into cooperative 
effort. 

We cannot expect in 1947 a large 
number of adults willing to submit to 
these disciplines. But here and there, 
all over the world, there are indi- 
viduals and groups already practicing, 
in one fashion or another, aspects of 
these disciplines. It is in the whole- 
heartedness and intensity of their 
efforts that plans will evolve for help- 
ing the children of 1947 to construct 
One World. 

There are many questions that 
need to be answered if we would help 
children intelligently along the con- 
structive path to One World. By way 
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of example: Because the Atomic Age 
is upon us and hence, more than ever, 
the race between the slow forces of | 
education and the swift onslaught of 
destruction is more than ever uneven, 
how can we work quickly, and at the | 
same time surely, enough? How fore- | 
stall the segregation that modern} 
school life imposes—the class distinc-| 
tions fostered in private schools, the | 
neighborhood distinctions in public | 
schools in large cities? How preserve | 
the freedom from prejudice of chil-| 
dren in a world in which so much 
prejudice exists? As space is shrink- | 
ing and far-off places are by associa- | 
tion quite close, do we need io revise | 
our concept of the “here and now,” | 
think less of an orderly sequence in 
child devlopment from the concrete 
“here and now” to the far and remote, 
and more of an intermeshed relation- 
ship? What, too, of the orderly se- 
quence of development we have so 
long taken for granted—that children 
move slowly from self-love to the in- 
clusion of slowly widening circles of 
humanity—is this perhaps more cul- 
turally determined than we have 
thought and perhaps here, too, there 
is less of sequence and more of inter- 
meshing? And — dare we ask — have 
we, perhaps been a bit too precious 
with our children in a very tough 
world, given too prolonged a period 
of infancy? 


LT 


| HERE are many more such ques- 
tions that we need to raise, search- | 
ing questions about our procedures of 
the past, as we look for the way of 
helping children to construct their | 
One World. In our groping for the | 
way, we can take nothing for granted. | 
We can be content with no mere 
modifications but need to dig deep | 
down to the very roots of human de- 
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velopment and to the roots of our cul- 
ture. Above all, we need to listen to 
those who differ from us as we attempt 
to synthesize what often, at first sight, 
seems contradictory. 

With our eyes on the goal of One 
World we must get children accus- 
tomed to the concept from the earliest 
days, a concept that they will assimi- 
late from the attitudes and behavior 
of those around them who hold the 
concept. This means starting children 
out with the idea that the problems 
of all children are the problems of 
their generation, that true happiness 
and accomplishment lie in the sharing 
in the solution of these problems, that 
in this sharing and identification with 
their generation comes the satisfac- 
tion of their deepest selves. 

Our children who have not been 
bombed can be led into fellowship 
with those children who have suffered 
much by knowing what the needs of 
the deprived children are, find out 
how they, themselves, are trying to 
meet them, and seeking intelligent 
ways of helping. All traces of charity 
must be avoided in this approach— 
and the smugness it breeds. Not char- 
ity but responsibility toward a job 
that is theirs to do is the keynote. 

But, again, we must be realistic and 
remember how seriously handicapped 
so many children in the world are 
today, and that the obligation of sal- 
vaging them must rest on the adult 
world. We are responsible for correct- 
ing the harm that has been done by 
us to the physical, social, and spiritual 
phases of child life. Even though the 
responsibility for most of us lies in 
being among the 50% of the civically 
inactive. We must learn to deal with 
the abnormal that we have created. 
There is no more reason to believe 
that processes designed for normally 
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healthy children will be entirely ade- 
quate for these children with whom 
life has dealt so harshly than to as- 
sume that an ordinarily good regimen 
of living will cure cancer. There is 
imperative need for the cooperation 
of specialists in all aspects of human 
growth and development in devising 
corrective techniques to salvage great 
numbers of children destined, other- 
wise, to add to the world’s liabilities. 


}HEN we look forward to the 
atomic era with its chances on the 
one hand for untold richness of life 
and, on the other, for total destruc- 
tion, our imagination in this chaotic 
moment simply cannot be freed suffi- 
ciently to plan with any definiteness 
for the utilization of the potential 
values of the atomic age. It is good 
to know, however, that there are great 
minds that have begun to coordinate 
their scientific knowledge and skill in 
attacking this most colossal problem 
that man has faced. We can say with 
sureness that such efforts must be 
given the utmost of support so that 
this frightening era may be antici- 
pated. We can say, too, with equal 
sureness that the planning of many 
groups is needed and that their efforts 
must be subjected to increasing coor- 
dination; that, to do so, in every 
quarter, techniques of cooperation 
must be developed and that these 
techniques, along with the will to 
cooperate, must be taught to children. 
In the last analysis, the One World of 
Childhood, of the Children of 1947— 
we can wait not a moment longer— 
is the most potent sphere of influence 
toward the development of the One 
World, the imperative of the twen- 
tieth century. We can hasten the day 
if more of us in the maturity of adult- 
hood will become as little children. 





Pushing Up the Hill 


The Woman Teacher 
As a World Force | 


CATHERINE M. NuTTERVILLE, National President 


A RCHIBALD MacLeish in his 
speech at the organization meeting of 
the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO made this state- 
ment: “For a very long time the scho- 
lars and artists and scientists and 
teachers of the United States have 
been accustomed to a curious kind of 
second-class citizenship.” 

If this has been true of the learned 
contributors to the world’s progress as 
a whole and including women, then I 
would submit that the women of this 
group have been accustomed to a 
more curious kind of third-class citi- 
zenship. 

There is an old story that tells of a 
slow train, a very slow train. A man 
of wealth came into the small station 
and demanded a first-class ticket. He 
watched the other passengers buy 
second- and third-class tickets with 
mixed feelings of sympathy and supe- 
riority. Finally the train came in and 
he discovered that it had only one 
car for passengers. All the people who 
had bought tickets climbed aboard 
and made themselves as comfortable 
as possible. He could see no difference 
between the service he was getting for 
his first-class ticket and that received 
by those other passengers who bought 
the cheaper tickets. 

When the conductor came, our 
friend asked for an explanation. The 





conductor replied: “Well, you see it is | 


like this. Up here a few miles we come 
to Dead Man’s Hill. It’s pretty steep 


—we can hardly get up. When this | 


train gets up to the foot of that hill, 
those folks with the first-class tickets 
stay right in here and ride; those with 
second-class tickets get out and walk; 
but those with third-class tickets get 
out and push.” 


The women teachers of the world | 


have been and are yet those citizens 
of the third class who have to push. I 
wish to consider here to what extent 
this group whose talents and strength 
are consumed in “pushing” are a 
world force. What are the contribu- 
tions which have come from these 
women in the schools of the world, 
these pushers who have helped main- 
tain civilizations? Who are they? 
Whom have they served? Why have 
they served? 


{ dramatic story — “How Georgia’s 


Teachers Got a Raise”— is told | 
about who some of them are in School | 


and Society, January 4, 1947. The 
“average Georgia teacher” had in 1945 
an income of $85 a month; more than 
2,000 of the Georgia teachers were 
“expected to get along on a pittance 
of $28 a month.” 

The state Superintendent cam- 
paigned not for office, but for money 
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| arts into Archibald MacLeish. 


to raise teachers’ pay. The article 
closes thus: “Georgia teachers have 
learned how to get things done in a 
democracy. Their aggressive campaign 
systematically informed every slice of 
the population about the facts con- 
cerning a community problem and 
the community solved it.” 

Does the solution mean that in 
Georgia there are ‘still those in the 
educational train who ride first class 
up the hills, or walk second class up 
the hills, or push third class up the 
hills? I believe it does. 

It is the third class group that we 
are considering, the teacher in Kansas 
and Georgia and Colorado and South 
America and Europe—the teacher 
everywhere—who with the mother is 
responsible for the maintaining of the 
culture and passing it on to the new 
generation—the teacher who is the 


pusher of men into the great fields of 


endeavor which have made our civili- 
zation what it is today. 

She is the woman who met General 
Eisenhower, Secretary of State Mar- 
shall, President Truman, Representa- 
tive Helen Gahagen Douglas, Dr. 
Meta Glass, and plain John Jones and 
Mary Brown at the doors of their first 
class rooms and bade them God-speed 
at the end of their elementary or 
secondary school. She drilled the mul- 
tiplication tables into Ernest Bevin, 
and ingrained a taste for the literary 
She 
was the handmaiden of Horace Mann, 


| and John Dewey, and William Chand- 





ler Bagley. She pushed steadily, dog- 
gedly, in order that the first class 
citizens could ride and the second 
class citizens could walk upright in 
this world. 

In the volume, The Unique Func- 
tion of Education in American De- 
mocracy, the following statement is 
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made: “Education . . . supplies the 
cement that helps to hold together the 
very civilization in which all services 
operate, upon which they depend for 
sustenance.” If education “supplies” 
this cement, the woman teacher at 
the base of our educational pyramid 
applies a vast amount of it. Because 
her number has shrunk in the crisis of 
the war and post-war economy, the 
very structure of the educational sys- 
tem is trembling. 


‘HE wanted to teach because she 
‘? wanted to serve as well as to earn 
a living. Living, however, is funda- 
mental to service, and when such con- 
tions as prevailed in Georgia thinned 
the number of teachers, those who re- 
mained were of three classes. First 
were those older women who had giv- 
en their lives to teaching and in spite 
of greater economic advantages in 
other fields, in spite of the fact that 
the age barriers in the other fields 
were lifted, and they were sought 
there, they remained on their teach- 
ing jobs through loyalty to the service 
which they knew they could render. 

The second class were the starry- 
eyed young women who “had always 
wanted to teach—a while.” There 
are not so many of them. Some of 
them continue teaching now in the 
emergency. Many are waiting only 
the greater evidence of economic and 
social stability to leave teaching and 
give all their time and service to their 
chosen careers in their homes. 

The third class group comprise the 
women who have been recruited in 
the emergency. Many of the young 
ones have been admitted to teacher 
training institutions with the frank 
admission that their so-called “I. Q’s” 
are not so high as were those of the 
students in the same institutions twen- 
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ty years ago, or so high as those of 
the students in other professional 
schools. The other part of this third 
group are those women who have re- 
turned to teaching, have been “re- 
freshed,” and are filling in the ranks 
left by the war and the inadequate 
planning for and financing of the 
schools. These three groups of women 
comprise the group of “‘pushers” who 
make up the personnel of the train 
that will carry the future Eisenhowers 
and Marshalls and Jimmy Joneses on 
their educational journeys. 

They are and have been the women 
who served long and saved little. They 
have put life into the one room coun- 
try school house and raised it from 
third class to standard. They argued 
the comparative merits of “correlated 
subject matter” and “departmentaliza- 
tion” and then taught—and taught 
effectively (Example: the greatest 
army the world ever produced got 
their real basic training from these 
women). They taught effectively often 
in situations over which they had no 
control, no voice in the planning in 
spite of strong convictions relative to 
this planning. Their chief concern 
was the personal good or harm that 
might come to those boys and girls 
whose souls and bodies were entrusted 
to them. They were the “pushers” 
assuring those children passage over 
the Dead Man’s Hill of ignorance and 
incompetence and on to a life of ac- 
tion and service. 


HEY were concerned with their 

own skill, and long before it was 
“required” that they attend summer 
school and participate in workshops, 
they were knocking at the doors of the 
normal schools and universities asking 
for help. The term “in-service” train- 
ing is a relatively new one recognizing 
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an area where many teachers were 
working long before administrative 
measures were taken to provide serv- 
ices for this “felt” need by teachers. 
They attended week-long institutes a 
generation ago and now spend a sum- 
mer in a workshop. 


HUS far we have dealt chiefly with 

the teachers who are little known, 
seldom heard except in their class 
rooms, and, I fear, appreciated only 
by those whom they directly affect. 

The fear for the future of our civili- 
zation is reflected on every side. 
Robert H. Shaffer in The Role of 
Education in International Under- 
standing (School and Society, Janu- 
ary 11, 1947) says: “The fact that the 
future—and the near future—of civi- 
lization rests upon the hope and pos- 
sibility of world peace has been im- 
pressed upon nearly every literate citi- 
zen. Speakers, commentators, authors, 
politicians, and statesmen refer to it 
daily. The common man accepts it. 
Yet when one looks for concrete evi- 
dence of a change in our basic attitude 
that would make possible real interna- 
tional understanding, his only impres- 
sion is that little is actually being done 
to achieve that peace which seems to 
be the only solid foundation for the 
future of the world.” 

I submit that the woman teacher, 
this third-class citizen, this pusher, is 
in the position actually to do some- 
thing to prepare the future citizens 
of the world for the achievement of 
this peace. I submit that this is now 
and has for a long time been her chief 
objective. It has been one of the 
fundamental reasons for her continu- 
ance in service. There is not a woman 
teacher in the world today who has 
not suffered anguish second only to 
mothers because of the loss of beloved 
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boys in the carnage we have so re- 
cently witnessed. Even if it is con- 
ceded that it is less poignant than that 
of the mothers, her sorrow is multi- 
plied because of the greater number 
of her students who were called to do 
their duty and so often to give their 
lives—or probably only their limbs 


and their fine promise of a satisfying _ 


contribution to the world’s good. 


ER anxiety continues as we journey 
breathlessly from crisis to crisis, 
hearing today that the Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Meeting in Moscow is having 
hard going; that Russia could mobi- 
lize in six hours while it would take 
us six months. Why must we be con- 
sidering mobilization against our ally? 
Would it be strange if the woman 
teacher were to wish to lay down her 
burden, to admit failure, to leave the 
task for some one else? But it is not 
in the province of this third class 
citizen, this pusher in our educational 
and cultural personnel, to stop. Her 
duty is to continue; to supplement the 
work of home ard mother with the 
broader concepts of the culture; to 
continue to teach her students to live 
together in peace. Why cannot the 
simplicity with which she does this be 
the pattern of world peace? She is 
the woman teacher in the United 
States, in Britain, in Australia, in 
Germany, in Russia. She meets for a 
considerable portion of his childhood 
every child who grows to manhood or 
womanhood. Why must her contri- 
bution in preparing these children of 
the world to live in the world be nulli- 
fied by sending them to war and 
death when they have only begun to 
live? She struggles to get them over 
Dead Man’s Hill in order that they 
may carry on in life’s journey. She 
must not have her service dispersed 
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in hate and strife and the terror of 
war and its aftermath. 

The woman teacher has a real stake 
in the world’s work. She has contrib- 
uted herself, her services, her insight 
and understanding, her love that the 
youth of the world might live and live 
peacefully. 

What is her next move in this 
drama of life? 

A letter from Dr. Marian Edman, 
Acting Head, Elementary Education 
Section, Office of Military Govern- 
ment (U.S.) in Bavaria written to me 
from Munich on January 9, 1947 
says: “As a member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma (Detroit), I am writing to 
you to ask whether that organization 
is interested in helping with the pro- 
gram of re-education for Germany 
which our government is attempting 
to carry out in the interest of lasting 
peace.” 

She continues: “The shortage of 
teachers is particularly acute at the 
present time. While we have great 
numbers of students in teacher train- 
ing institutions, the conditions under 
which some of them live are almost 
indescribable. At one institution near 
Munich, for example, one-third of 
the student body is composed of ex- 
pellees, most of whom were evicted 
from their homeland with only thirty 
pounds of luggage and a very small 
sum of money. A considerable num- 
ber of these students have families 
which they are trying to support.” 

How can these women develop 
peace-loving attitudes? How will their 
attitude affect the attitudes of the 
children — the German children — 
whom they are preparing to teach? 

Dr. Edman says further on: “In this 
trying situation, the position of wom- 
en in preparing for teaching or in 
maintaining themselves as teachers is 
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particularly difficult. As you well 
know, German women have tradition- 
ally occupied an inferior position in 
the professions, and also in teaching 
along with others.” 


| ERE indeed they have been the 
4 third class citizens, the pushers, 
among the cultural personnel. As a 
world force, what contribution will 
they make to the peace of the world if 
they are to remain in this position? 
If nothing but frustration is to be 
their reward, how can their product 
in this generation be anything other 
than what Germany produced in the 
war generation which was likewise 
built on frustration? How can we 
hope that the German youth of today 
will gain from these women any of 
the values of the democratic ideal un- 
less it is demonstrated to them that 
there is an ideal involved? Women 
teachers are a world force—whether 
for good or ill in the case of these 
German women remains to be seen. 

Dr. Edman suggests: “The prob- 
lems to which I have referred are too 
great and too complex for any single 
organization, or any single nation to 
tackle, but I believe most of us in 
education, particularly women in edu- 
cation, have the conviction that while 
we cannot remedy all the ills in a giv- 
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en situation, we can at least make a 
beginning by tackling some small seg- 
ment of the whole. If The Delta 


Kappa Gamma Society, along with | 
other similar organizations in Ameri- 


ca, can render aid to only a small part 
of the great numbers of good teachers 
needed here, I feel that a significant 
contribution will have been made.” 
We of Delta Kappa Gamma can 
cooperate with our members in Ger- 
many by encouraging them to advise 
us how to attack whatever “small seg- 
ment of the whole” they believe we can 
carry through. We can cooperate with 
the teachers of Georgia in bringing 
the weakness of the educational plan- 
ning of the country to the attention of 
the various communities. We can con- 
tinue our in-service improvement, at 
the same time developing in our com- 
munities a realization that the schools 
they have are the schools they pay for; 
that usually the services in those 
schools are better than they pay for, 
because they are the services of those 
pushers in education whose contribu- 
tions are measured not in man hours 
but in heart throbs. They have 
pushed and will continue to push 
steadily, doggedly, stubbornly, in or- 
der that the first class citizens can 
ride and the second class citizens can 
walk upright. 
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We Need Not Be CGyped 


Stereoty pes are 
Instead 





Marie D. GLass 


M OST of us find the teacher stereo- 
type very amusing when we see it pre- 
sented in the ballet or the funny 
paper, for we feel sure that this silly 
pedantic creature is as unreal to other 
people as she is to us. Who could be- 
lieve in this awkward fluttery lady 
dressed in exaggerated out-of-date 
clothes futilely attempting to control 
the beautiful bubbling youth about 
her? But a more dismaying teacher 
stereotype confronts us in the serious 
discussions of newspapers and maga- 
zines or on the lips of our friends 
when we are pictured as drab self- 
righteous prigs, models of out-moded 
decorum, mediocre failures, herding 
the young of our society because we 
aren’t fit to do anything else. 

What pictures do you carry in your 
mind of the people who live around 
vou? Are there among them any un- 
sympathetic and hostile attitudes 
towards the members of other groups 
than your own? Have you accepted 
the stereotypes of minority groups pre- 
sented by movies, radio programs, 
magazine stories, jokes and songs, and 
are you passing them along in your 
classroom? 

In the social sciences many teachers 
overstress the quaint or the pictur- 
esque and feature special costumes 
and foods ignoring or being unaware 
of the opportunity to build attitudes 
of interest and respect for the people 
of that descent who live in their own 
community. The primitive life of the 


American Indians is often studied 
while their present mode of living and 
contributing to society is totally dis- 
regarded. Such emphasis is apt to 
cause us to think of these people in 
unrealistic stereotypes. Sometimes dia- 
lect stories and songs are used care- 
lessly without thought that they tend 
to perpetuate stereotypes about the 
ignorance and lower status of certain 
groups. 

Teachers must examine their own 
stereotypes and make an effort to im- 
prove their own thinking. Any as- 
sumption that all the people in a cer- 
tain group are alike in traits, tempera- 
ment, or conduct, and that these char- 
acteristics are inherited, leads one to 
distort reality. 

In the classroom the essential kin- 
ship of all human beings, the fact that 
people are more alike than different, 
needs to be stressed over and over. 
Along with that must also grow the 
understanding that to be different 
does not mean to be inferior. It is es- 
sential that every American youth be 
provided with learning experiences 
which will develop in him a due re- 
gard for his own cultural background 
and a respect and appreciation for the 
members of other culture groups. The 
young person who has learned to rec- 
ognize and avoid stereotyped thinking 
about other people will have made a 
long step toward putting into practice 
in his own life the democratic prin- 
ciples of America. 





A sympathetic and intelligent picture of one of our great educational problems 





OUR KEY CITY 


OF GERMANY 


ELIZABETH MEANS 


C URN back your 


clocks, back through the 
centuries, back past the 
time of Columbus, past the 
printing press, to the old 
Hanseatic League days. 
Let’s have a_ bird’s-eye 
view -of how the city of the 
“Bremen Musicians” fought 
through the centuries to 
gain and maintain its freedom. 

The first historical mention of 
Bremen was in 782 during the reign 
of Charles the Great. In 787, the first 
church was erected, and about sixty 
years later, Bremen had assumed suffi- 
cient religious importance for the cre- 
ation of a diocese and the seating of 
an archbishop. During that early 
period the Church dominated both 
religious and commercial life. How- 
ever, by 1072, lay enterprisers suc- 
ceeded in accumulating wealth and 
power as a result of a growing trade 
with English, French, Spanish, and 
Mediterranean ports, thus ending 
Church domination. 

Even earlier, at a date lost in an- 
tiquity, the now famous statue of 
Roland had been erected—to sym- 
bolize the freedom of the city—for in 
965 the fuil city rights were granted, 
a completion of rights begun by 
Charles the Great. (The stone re- 
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placement built in 1404 
was encased in brick early 
in the war in order to en- 
sure complete protection.) 


N the twelfth century, 

piracy threatened the 
flourishing sea trade. Bre- 
men and other German 
seaports were compelled to 
protect their interests not only against 
high sea raiders, but also against in- 
land unfriendly kingdoms and lords. 
Hence the protective Hanseatic 
League was formed with Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Bremen, and some half dozen 
smaller cities—another step forward 
in the struggle for freedom. 

During the Reformation, Bremen 
was the first city in Northern Germany 
to adopt Protestantism. The struggle 
towards independence was continued 
and in 1646 Bremen became a “Free 
Town” holding rank of the federal 
states of the Reich, a classification 


which it retains to date. 
() NE of the greatest events in the 

development of Bremen’s industry 
was the American. Declaration of In- 
dependence, thus making trade with 
the colonies possible. In the two dec- 
ades following that event, commerce 
increased more rapidly than during 
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the two preceding centuries. Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, and even South 
American cities saw increasing num- 
bers of Bremen merchant ships. Trade 
increased so rapidly that by 1795 the 
Hanseatic towns ranked second in 
trade with the United States although 
in 1790 they had been fifth. 

Neither the Napoleonic Wars nor 
the incorporation of the Free City of 
Bremen into the German Confedera- 
tion could stop the period of pros- 
perity which now began. Bremen be- 
came one of the leading ports of 
Germany. The coat-of-arms of Bremen 
—the key of St. Peter, originally sym- 
bol of the Bremen Cathedral, now 
acquired additional significance: Bre- 
men—the key to the world. The ship- 
ping facilities were improved, the 
river was dredged, and in 1827 the 
north sea harbour (Bremerhaven) was 
constructed, since Bremen lies about 
50 miles up the river and cannot be 
reached by the largest ocean-going 
vessels. Even steamline connection es- 
tablished in 1847 between New York 
and Bremerhaven soon became in- 
adequate to cope with the passenger 
traffic. This led to the founding of 
the North German Lloyd steamship 
line in 1859 which became decisive in 
the further development of the town 
and which was a great stimulus to the 
Bremen shipping industry. Thus step 
by step the city slowly rose to power as 
one of the important commercial cities 
of Europe. 


ND so Bremen reached the twenti- 
4 eth century, proud of her record 
through the ages, proud of the unique 
city which had slowly come into being 
through indefatigable industry and 
fore-sighted planning. 

Time moved on. In spite of the 
almost paralyzing effect of World War 
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I on trade and industry, Bremen still 
remained an important ship-building 
center. The US Liner “Bremen” was 
built here and did her full part in 
maintaining trade and passenger con- 
nections with America. But relations 
with America were much closer than 
that. It was almost a matter of course 
that a merchant spent part of his ap- 
prenticeship on the other side of the 
big lake, and there were many ties 
between Bremen families and their 
relatives and friends in the new world. 

Again the pendulum of time 
marked the end of another era in 
history. The 1930’s found Hitler on 
the upward popularity climb in Ger- 
many but not in Bremen. He was 
never invited to visit this city-state. 
On his two casual visits he was not 
received by lauding multitudes al- 
though the people had been ordered 


_ by party leaders to follow the usual 


“Heil Hitler” pattern. Even so the 
Bremen masses failed to live up to 
their high calling, and Nazism gained 
a strong foothold in this old freedom- 
loving city. When the war broke out, 
Bremen was the first German town to 
suffer from the fruits of national so- 
cialistic politics, for it was the most 
exposed to air raids. Furthermore 
Bremen’s changed industry (arma- 
ment and U-boat) gave the Allies an 
added impetus for many bombings. 
Another epoch of history was over 
. . Hitler’s mad reign. And what 
was the visible cost to Bremen? The 
year 1945 found 60% of Bremen in 
ruins. Ship-yards, ware-houses, homes, 
schools, churches, stores, factories, etc. 
—nothing escaped. Whole blocks were 
entirely destroyed, few blocks escaped 
scattered losses. Even the two parts of 
the city were separated, for shortly 
before the city was taken the Nazi 
Biirgermeister ordered the destruction 
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of the bridges. With practically half 
of the homes destroyed and the great 
influx of expellees and _ refugees, 
housing became worse than critical. 
People lived in bunkers, wooden bar- 
racks, in summer garden shacks. 

Schools suffered even more than 
homes for more than two thirds of the 
school rooms were destroyed. Of 150 
buildings only 23 were undamaged, 
two of which were in the city proper, 
the others in outlying rural districts. 
Twenty-eight were totally destroyed, 
among them several of the larger 
schools. This description of the oper- 
ing of a secondary school, a condition 
too common, even today, pictures a 
few of the handicaps: 


“The school building at last re- 
opened its doors for regular instruc- 
tion 3 Dec. 1945. The building is 
badly damaged. Some of the ceilings 
in the classrooms are not rainproof. 
The physics, chemistry, and biology 
classrooms are completely destroyed. 
The gymnasium is not available. ‘The 
walls show severe damages such as 
cracks, holes, etc., caused by bombs, 
and there are scarcely any window- 
panes. In spite of all that, the teach- 
ers as well as the boys are endeavour- 
ing to do useful work.” 


And what of the present, summer 
1947? What is Bremen like after the 
coldest and the worst winter Europe 
has undoubtedly ever experienced? 


HE housing situation is little if any 

better. Many homes have been re- 
paired, but the great influx of depen- 
dents, refugees, and expellees has 
probably equalled or exceeded the liv- 
ing space. People are still living in 
bunkers, shacks, and barracks—often 
too many to maintain human decency. 
Density of population in Europe is 
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now expressed in persons per room. 
Bremen’s figure is 1.7; or 6.7 square 
meters per person, approximately 
nine square yards. 

The food ration here during the 
winter months was 1550 calories, with 
300 added for children through school 
feeding and increases for heavy man- 
ual labor. Lack of food has been one 
of the sources of trouble all over Ger- 
many as well as most of Europe. Even 
though men were enticed into the 
Ruhr coal mines because of increased 
food rations, the miners were ordered 
out on a two-day strike to express 
their extreme dissatisfaction because 
of food shortages. Throughout the 
winter there were two main factors in 
the high percentage of absenteeism 
—people going to the country to 
hunt additional food and an excess of 
illness caused by undernourishment 
and exposure. 

All winter long the coal situation 
was extremely bad and for some weeks 
critical. The schools in Bremen were 
not in session from Christmas until 
9 April. An expected ten extra days 
of “coal vacation” was necessarily ex- 
tended into more than three months. 
Even then there was no coal and at 
first room temperatures were below 
40°. Churches held services in almost 
or entirely unheated rooms, doctors 
carried on with little or no heat, and 
homes had only a minimum—at some 
times none. Hospitals, water-works, 
electric and gas plants were kept 
functioning at a low level. Home 
consumption of electricity and gas 
was rationed all winter. During the 
fall gas was available for three one- 
hour periods daily; later that was cut 
to two and since early February to one 
hour—from 12:00 to 13:00 o'clock. 
But deaths from a combination of 
undernourishment and exposure were 




















very few—lower than ‘in other large 
cities. 


“percept along with almost all 
other consumer goods is almost a 
minus quantity. Someone has figured 
at the present rate of distribution of 
clothing it would take almost a hun- 
dred years for all the men to acquire 
a new suit, some forty for the women. 
Coupons are distributed for such 
goods as are available and people are 
notified when they may go to the 
stores for use of same. The chances 
are meagre for finding what is needed 
but they often buy what is available 
in the hope that it may be traded or 
sold on the black market. Many items 
which cannot be found in the stores 
can be secured only on the black mar- 
ket at an exorbitant price, usually 
with cigarettes, the present effective 
medium of exchange. Money is very 
plentiful for it has little use. People 
who have something to sell, whether 
it be merchandise or service, want to 
be paid in food, clothing or cigarettes. 
Or it may be the regular purchase 
price plus one of the above. 

The bridges destroyed early in 1945, 
according to the orders of the Nazi 
mayor, were partially restored with 
temporary structures. All were car- 
ried away in March by the ice floes 
and again the city is divided except 
for one Bailey bridge. Weeks of plan- 
ning what to do, heavy dynamiting to 
open up a channel, the use of ice- 
breakers, all were of no avail when 
the warm weather loosened the ice in 
the tributaries and head waters. The 
millions of tons of ice pushed by flood 
waters took everything in the way in 
its mad rush to the sea. Tragedies 
seem to multiply. 

The schools show marked progress 
in the almost two years since V-E day. 
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Workmen aided by parents, children, 
and teachers have restored 380 dam- 
aged classrooms. A _ very limited 
amount of building materials pre- 
vents more rapid restoration. The de- 
nazification of teachers is practically 
completed with one third eliminated. 
An emergency teacher training school 
has been established and has given 
minimum training to almost one 
hundred. These are now teaching but 
must complete the required 3-year 
course through in-service training. 
The average age of teachers has been 
reduced from 57 to 49, but with still 
more than half above 50. Almost all 
schools run in two shifts with teach- 
ers working about a third more hours 
than in pre-war days, in rooms crowd- 
ed to capacity—an average of 50 in 
elementary grades. 

The classroom situation will soon 
be somewhat relieved. At present 50 
classrooms are being used by the 
American Army and 120 by German 
people. The latter were evacuated on 
July 1, 1947 in accordance with a 
recently passed law. 

An even greater handicap than 
space is shortage of teaching materi- 
als—text books, supplementary books, 
pencils, paper, crayons, globes, maps, 
—and all laboratory equipment and 
supplies. Fortunately most of the vis- 
ual material (projectors and films) es- 
caped damage. Whatever is available 
is being used to the best possible ad- 
vantage. 


‘HIS is Bremen as it is now. Bremen 

—once the key city for much of 
Germany’s commerce—is now key city 
(or gateway) for the entrance into our 
zone of occupation located almost en- 
tirely in southern Germany. Through 
it tens of thousands of troops have 
filed back home. Through it thou- 
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sands more come and go as a part of 
the army of occupation. Through it 
comes grain—hundreds of thousands 
of tons — without which millions 
would starve. Through it this spring 
came shiploads of Maine potatoes, for 
the almost unprecedented cold had 
ruined food and seed supply. Through 
it comes all philanthropic aid—Care 
packages from individuals, immense 
donations of churches, Bible-paper 
from Sweden, livestock from America 
and Ireland. Through it is sent repa- 
ration machinery to nearby countries. 
Through it trickle the few thousands 
eligible for emigration to the Ameri- 
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cas. And at long last through it a few 
exports are finding their way into the 
world market. 

So again Bremen faces a long period 
of construction—to restore homes, 
schools, churches, cultural buildings; 


to revive industry; to regain pre-war - 


prosperity; to eliminate all Nazism. 
It will take time, but Bremen people 
face the herculean task with courage 
and determination. Roland still 


stands—their symbol of freedom. And 
high above the kind-faced Roland 
towers the old Cathedral—its tall twin 
spires an ever present reminder of the 
only source of true freedom. 
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Selective Recruitment in the New Order 
6 
THE EMBATTLED TEN 


with apologies to “Ten Little Indians” 


E. IRENE HEMPHILL 


Ten happy teachers, standing in a line— 
One got promoted, then there were nine. 


Nine pretty teachers, working very late— 
One got married, then there were eight. 


Eight fine teachers, working for eleven— 

One got another job, then there were seven. 
Seven good teachers, no longer “Spring Chicks’— 
One got discouraged, then there were six. 


Six weary teachers, barely just alive— 
One of them retired, then there were five. 


Five poor teachers, each year with pupils more— 
One took to washing dishes, then there were four. 


Four feeble teachers, with pay checks very wee— 
One of them just starved to death, then there were three. 


Three frantic teachers, wondering what to do— 
One joined the communists, then there were two. 


Two determined teachers, said, “This is no fun, 
Before we lose one more of us, something must be done.” 


One of these teachers said, “Let’s turn the trick. 
See if we can’t fill our ranks, before one of us gets sick.” 


Two determined teachers, got one more to see— 
Teaching can be lots of fun, then there were three. 


Three determined teachers said, “Wages must be more”— 
People said, “We think you're right,” then there were four. 


Four determined teachefs said, “A class is not a hive.” 
“Right again,” the people said, then there were five. 


Five determined teachers, still in quite a fix— 
But when classes got to twenty-five, then there were six. 


Six determined teachers said, “This still is far from heaven. 
We'd like some social living too”; then there were seven. 


Seven alert teachers, still working quite late— 
But now about the town they go, and there are eight. 


Eight happy teachers, all feeling fine— 
Another one soon joined the fold, then there were nine. 


Nine useful teachers, no longer scuttling home— 
Sitting up til midnight—all, all alone. 


Now respected citizens, at one with other men— 
All their ranks are filled again, for now there are ten. 
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HE problem of teacher recruit- 
mént appears to be a question of 
major importance in the field of pub- 
lic education today. Daily one sees in 
the newspapers statements on the 
need for teachers to replace the great 
numbers who left to go into other 
fields during the war years and who 
have not returned to their classrooms. 
Substandard certifications, unfilled 
positions, and low salaries, as com- 
pared to other areas of employment, 
are problems facing school authorities 
in all parts of the United States. 

The provision of an adequate sys- 
tem of public education is essential for 
the American way of life. No class- 
room can be accepted as worthy of 
caring for the children in our democ- 
racy without an adequate leader to 
instruct our girls and boys. 


Much Is Expected 


Much is demanded of the teacher of 
today. Educational requirements have 
been raised, and rightly so, until now, 


$2 


in most areas of our country, a teacher 
without a degree is not considered ade- 
quately prepared. A teacher must 
have a fine personality. Children re- 
flect and are deeply influenced by 
their leaders; therefore, the person- 
ality of the teacher, although seldom 
considered in the past, deserves defi- 
nite analysis and will increasingly be 
the focus of attention as psychological 
studies of the future improve facilities 
for selecting able leaders. A teacher 
must have good health, for the class- 
room of today is a busy, stimulating, 
and demanding situation. A success- 
ful teacher must give unstintingly of 
her energy, both physical and mental, 
in order to satisfy her students’ thirst 
for stimulating, learning activities. 


A Study of University Students 


In an effort to consider the problem 
of teacher recruitment, the following 
study was arranged. Some of the 
teachers of tomorrow should be in 
the universities of today. If a fair por- 
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First Semester 1946-47 
Crass Total 
Men Women | Veterans | Civilians 
MEMS isle icicsy Se aehenceaees 953 239 750 442 1,192 
SS ere rere rere 222 145 179 188 367 
Juniors ee eS iy ne 107 80 87 100 187 
eS cn tts ade Sac 65 36 54 47 101 
Tuas pis cdahbericherevesa 23 12 15 20 35 
5 ra ae ae en ee 1,370 512 1,085 797 1,882 




















tion of our university women are not 


going into instructional positions, it - 


seems that it would be interesting to 
learn from these young women what 
they plan to do upon the completion 


A brief questionnaire on the prob- 
lem was prepared and distributed to 
women students attending the Munici- 
pal University at Omaha, Nebraska. 
A random sampling was made in a 
period of three days. No pressure was 


of their university educations. 








! QUESTIONNAIRE USED 
her } Will you kindly help with a survey on University Women and their profes- 
ade- | sional interests? Please answer every question. 
lust | 1. What was your high school?.......... 
re- | 2. Where?.......... ee 
by | 4. How is your tuition paid? 
son- Scholarship. .... Parents..... Earned by self..... On G. I. bill..... 
liom | 5. What year are you in University? Fr..... Soph..... Jr..... Sr......... 
lefi- | 6. How many credits did you earn last cummed re ere 
ibe | 7. What is, or will be, your major?.......... eS 
ae 8. When did you select it? Grade School..... High. .... University..... 
+ 9. What professional position do you expect to enter when you graduate? 
rors 10. When did you first become interested in your chosen field? 
cher Grade Gelieel............ (| Pe i. re 
lass- 11. Name the factors which a you most in your choice. 
ing, Rieccccedeed Meccotccvevee, Gre cuenencas 
Sess- 12. Did _ ever want to be a ‘aisieh 
y of 13. Why? Ma ecaie snore a6 7) Wiweeia mosaic was C8 wie id <itare 
‘ 14. Z you never desired to be a — state why. 


Core eee eee es Wore eee eevee Loner vee sevve 


Seer eee eves 
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placed upon students such as requir- 
ing all members in certain classes to 
fill in the desired data. Question- 
naires were voluntarily turned in, un- 
signed, to a general office. 

The two charts give some general 
information on the student body at- 
tending the Omaha Municipal Uni- 
versity. Total enrollment for this 
semester was 3613. Chart I gives the 
classification of the credit students en- 
rolled for the First Semester of 1946- 
47. Only day students are included, 
for the survey was conducted only in 
this group. 

Chart II shows the enrollment in 
the various curricula. 


Analysis of Replies 


Questionnaires from 108 or 21% of 
the women students were returned. 
Information from the questionnaire 
will be analyzed by questions. 

Some discrepancies in totals will be 
found because of incomplete question- 
naires. 


Question 1. What was your high 
school? 


Question 2. Where located? 


Omaha High —— 


% 
Co aren 27 
\ ee 27 
LU eee 18 
CL Fe 
Technical......... y 
Privates... 0.06. 1 
80—75 


Nebraska High Schools 
Total 11—10% 
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Other States 

N % 
|. Co CRE ERED 11 
COMME... 6 6 see lane 1 
California........... 1 
|. Re eee 
i nee 1 
Wisconsin. .......... 1 
Wyoming............> 1 

17—15 


As was to be expected in a munici- 
pal university, the major portion, or 
75% of the student body, came from 
Omaha high schools. Ten per cent 
came from other high schools in the 
state. Fifteen per cent came from 
seven other states. 

Question 3. What year did you 
graduate from high school? 


N % 
|. ie 38 37 
\ ree 18 18 
See 18 18 
1963... 20s. 13 13 
ae 5 3 
ME Sshcyace 3 2 
1940........ 3 2 
> 3 2 
Lo re y 2 
|.) | Cae 1 1 

Fetal... 104 


Eighty-six percent of the group graduated 
from High School in the past four years. 
Fourteen percent are older than the average 
University student. This is to be expected 
because of the recent educational delays 
caused by war responsibilities. 


Question 4. How is your tuition 
paid? 


N % 
SEMOUMRIIE So. oc oc sce etivesdceaes 12 il 
ee ee er rere 56 52 
2, rr ys ae ?- 
Parents and 46lf......0:56606c0k060 10 6 
Gey» aden cancer eenckewans 6 5 
State Vocational Rehabilitation.... - of 
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Question 5. What year are you in 
University? 





N % 

Freshman 46 42 

Sophomore 25 23 

— ee ee weet re 22 21 

| Ee 13 12 

INE ois a, ber diaisig'sle: 2 2 
108 


] ECREASE in the size of each suc- 
cessive class is the usual situation 
in universities. Such a decrease ap- 
pears to need some special considera- 
tion. It is recognized that a limited 
number of young people enter insti- 
tutions of higher learning and are 
unhappy and unsuccessful there be- 
cause of personal limitations. This is 
only one factor for the decrease in 
size of classes. The financial burden, 
not only of school expenses but of gen- 
eral living, forces many students to 
leave school before graduation. Pride 
in becoming independent of parental 
support is also a factor. Available 
positions, opportunities which appear 
so enticing to youth, are mere calls of 
industry to get a person to fill a cer- 
tain place at the immediate time. 
Such jobs often deprive students of 
continuing through four years in the 
university. Four years is a long time 
in the eyes of a young person. Such 
lack of foresight loses for our nation 
able specialists because an important 
job begun is not completed. 


Question 6. How many credits did | 
you earn last semester? 


Credits N % 
Saree 5 6 
"|e SAS Oe 12 13 
| ee 21 23 
|: eee 12 13 
| aes 8 9 
| caer SE 17 19 
ER ie 8 9 
Wy cateibanes 1 1 
(EEG 1 1 
eee ne 2 2 
( er keen eee z 2 
eee ere 1 1 
. Sede ~~ 
91 


Credit load is usually a question of per- 
sonal choice. Ninety-two percent of this 
group carried an acceptable University load 
of twelve or more credits. 


Question 7. What is your major 
field? 


; N  % 
MCSE «2.655 oslo k ido os 14 13 
IN need nak os cpa 22 20 
ROONEY oo. o.Sis aces ak coe 14 13 
POVONONORG ss !s5.5.5.0.6sc06.0-s 13 12 
Business Administration. . 9 9 
Home Economics........ 8 
J See eae ee 5 7 
REN Re os SN a Re 6 5 
PCOS oe Seen uy aha tar 6 5 

err e aee: 3 3 
Government............ 3 3 
Modern Languages....... 3 3 
Physical Education...... 2 2 

108 
Question 8. When did you select it? 
N % 
Before school entrance.... 1 1 
Grade School............ 10 10 
High School............. 36 33 
WGIUOTEIE «<0. ccs scceicesiecue 61 56 
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7 
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5 
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3 
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Question 9. What professional position do you expect to enter when you 


graduate? 


i en 21 19 


This figure is six percent higher than the 
figure —s as Education Majors. This is 
r these students are earning Arts 

Degrees with majors in their teaching fields. 
This is an accepted practice for students ex- 


correct 


pecting to enter the graduate school. 


Advertising............. 1 
Air Stewardess.......... 1 
Animal Husbandry....... 1 
CEN ances s.css 2 
Commercial Artist....... 3 
Foreign Relations........ 1 
Girl Scout Executive..... 1 
SFUIBIIE v5.6 oc ccesccsct 3 


Home Economics........ 6 
Journalism... :..5.......; 1 
Laboratory Technician... 3 
pS errr 3 
QOS ceatccsceo vtec + 
NUNS so... 0 os vercctot see 7 
Nursing Administration... 5 
Psychology-Personnel. . 3 
IONE, foc nwdckss oc 7 
Industrial. ........... 3 
VO RE ae 3 
Secretarial Work......... 5 
Social Worker........... 12 
EEE S ice Cae oe cslkewhs 1 
yi Seas ere 1 
Undecided.............. 10 


Question 10. When did you first become interested in your chosen field? 


Before grade school.................40. 
During grade school.................... 
MEP MEMOOE oils sca Sdcseiscd v's ses oneness 
INI Score on. dois Gu Sb ce sen eere pods 


N % 

pi eevee aeenekedel 1 1 

son sehasieninns Gane eeaes 25 24 

Niteie'g SUS Vee kates eea 40 39 

lnwkedgiusdataanaventd 37 36 
103 


Sixty-four percent of these young women reported that they had been interested in their chosen 


field prior to entrance in the university. 


Question 11. 





Persons Mentioned N 
Mr oie s Receives 17 
Teachers ey | 
Parental Ambitions 5 
Mother’s Choice 5 
Father’s Choice 2 
Grandfather’s Choice 1 
Girl Scout Leader 1 
Guidance Expert 1 

39 


University Influences Mentioned 
Admiration for Personnel of Department 
Enthusiasm in the Department.......... 
LOS” RR Ee aE Sena te iereeer ree 


Question 12. 





Did you ever want to be a teacher? 


Name factors which influenced you most in this choice. 





Factors Mentioned N 
OUNONO SS kon c oeccculn cw ccstvetcimenas 86 
Opportunities.......... 25 
Desire to be of service 21 
Previous experience................. 14 
Pleasure in the activity............. 11 
N 
Sava aceiereel sac adicio watiale wiemne naa 8 
fie aaa Race Ro eee: 5 
shh dee DWe Walerd CEE yeaa ee ee ee 4 
RN Se eee ae Oe ee i + 
Sudan Moneditenbesar oo eanamardes 1 
22 
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Question 13. Why? 


“Desire and interest to do for children” 
“Influenced SUR MRM Coto cc's + Scot at aa wit ae wale em cee re aharorn a re 
PRAARHM NO eC CONOUICISECINIOY 5 06.0.5 oc 6 os. 9-o 0kincoa SO sev nee Somat tescewneesws 
“Good working hours and long vacations”. .... 0.0... ccccecccvcccccceecs 
“Influenced because friends were teachers” 
MNO RNT aoooeoror 6 25-3 o/s isin no woes EE ee ee 
“Prestige of the profession” 
gals oy oT A a eS IN EE Ta 
“Puts you on your own for developing your ideas” 
“Teaching i BR FMD TOM MENDES soso cd ane tan apse yh ots seater gst oe aaa one ntaialwn cle hiss Wh te 
“Opportunity for cultural and intellectual advancement” 
“Provides freedom for self-expression” 
SMM RBC ATN STE USE Ne a5 arse ose eo aca ss ae alco Sareea oid bea a Rare 
“An alternative when I realized I wasn’t equipped to do the writing I have always 
wanted to do” 


Question 14. If you never desired to be a teacher state why. - 


EARN is lech he Malach ree 2 NW ith hg tate Nat pee ee 
SAMMONS is cnsa Sas svct ple asSio seo: aso ArH Ras AS fas eal RTCA Bre ee nel 
PEAttie GppGTeunity 166 AAVANCEMEN’ «5.05.2... e.c eee ca ees ceeccsedsewast 
“Feared could not be a good disciplinarian”................ 00 ..ccc cece eves 
“lamited contacts with young people”... cok oon ec ccrecccseewuscceeas 
SEN sRRER RONNIE oo co's 6h o-ecc asd. ove 6.4 cs oes oie ceed ea Dn See 
“Social restrictions on many teachers’ lives” 
SNMP MII 02S ore on Oy wid oat and ME Oh eae ere 
ei OST 0 LS hd RA le OO EUR on Lg et Ce nme aoe 
“Lack of self-confidence before the group”..................... cece ee weeee 
SUE STASI CRURMENME 5 6.00550 Sorc ORE dk OD Sela OI aD 
Cae ERNIE 522 08 occcavess tle oranda ate wid wea alee ceeha cw 
Re TY SUT! I 0s EA cea ener Ae SPE a eRe A 
PMD IRSA MASACIES PAINE 55 doc. 5 0.0 sie dos anes tiered uals sige ccianals wibiewe 
EAVES WOVEN AUMES WI OTE COACHENO. . 5.o 5. 6a: e ssinice cee sien eerie Hace Sad one 
“Several members of my family are teachers and their way of living would never 
ERS CS Reape recat rte =r meee ir UR Ne to 
“Poor buildings and equipment not inviting”.................0 0. cece ee eee 
“Position to public—open to intrusion and censure of the public”............ 
MUMS TERACHETG ANE TOC MIUCTORUS 6.5.6.5. 0:3 5:56:60 8 4 4 6s 6 010 0 6 ha vse od bing wees 
““Too many teachers do not know how to teach”................:c0c0ceeve: 
“Was told I was too short and kids would not respect me”.................. 
SMM MMMIEAMR MIE 25 Sw je ovat os, Pres Some OORT AEE a eee I ra 
Sea EAMONN 5 850s cbs aid Ss. Saeyacaee.e DAG hale o'aee eR AEA oe 
“Teachers are old maids” col tas heehiai aia lace GHC AE Sax Rene ara roe et 
CN OTT MEMINTCULOUS? 6105.55.66 6 ooh oSe Sule xara el fazeldle siete doce, auangidle siayay Corsa veo ale 
NI eo oho 5 iar dalir iste Gene die Ie anon Kae A 
A REMERON LU coo 5415505 seg ay cispSe oS MOE he tMASassee TOMA e 
“T feel I could not be the kind of a teacher who would meet the needs of the 
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“Because I have never had the desire to study enough to be as informed as a 
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“New, challenging, exciting fields open to women”.................0000000- 
“J don’t care to be so hampered by ‘traditions’ that people expect of teachers’. . 
“The way kidstreat them! ‘No thank you’ ”...........sc0cecccsscseteves 
“Conditions in the Omaha schools not inviting”. ................0..0eeeeee 
“Social position not adequate for the training”. ............... 0.2.0 cece eee 
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“Insufficient recognition of effort of good teachers”. ...............0.ce eee 1 
‘Many teachers become so ‘typed’ and ‘static’ ”.... 2.2.0.2... ccc seen eee aee 1 
‘Teachers tend to lead a cloistered existence”. ...............eceeeceeceees 1 
“Dislike the repetition of teaching same subject”. .............0.ccccueeeee 1 
“Routine grading-checking. Evening work”................0ccecceeeeeees 1 
“Lost interest after observing the life of a teacher”... .............00ceeees 1 
CRUG Cie TMS HE SOCIBE WOE oo 5 coe soos caysc ded cos pac nosinsig ceade nse 1 
“Training program too boring, too heavy, and involving too much college time”. 1 
CARRME RUM OTUMEIREE 065.05 315) 0.6) 05 ached tsi Rle le 6 SH OO TES ETE Ue PROC OTOE SA 1 
PPM eMC PO TIGI o5 6, «Sri oie 54. oo kd chi eredi craic Saco ame Wade oR aslare 1 
“Decided I was interested in library work”... ........... cc cece cece cece ees 1 
“SEO NOG DEVS C NAVE CHE'ADMEY v.85 5 ack cc ces orcs ccecensecseseedecaveees 1 
SPeee NOE me Creren Chat WEIL”. a6 ic isos cea ha wdewdineudelen Gomes adeaes 1 
SSE COMM TMI 66. 6s. 5)n6.digiaiaselec oWh ane Gun oe Seog ag ate ain ela nea 1 
Se Dea NMIM NINE 0582/2 <b ace, eae welt Sarai Moe NSIT O ee ee EE ae 
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Question 18. Why did you leave teaching? 


N 
CRA OUOLIOE GOUCMIMDIE 5600555 5.055569 SASS aco ieleera NaS GOAL Senile Hrd ere eho 3 
Se MORNE or oc ar 0 Woh eRe aa darae Medea Ur epee mom 2 
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IP ENONMOT DS 6 fois f f600d.s 0c cdanacisi ahem awe anne ce duce ti eteees 2 
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Question 20. If interested in teaching, what do you plan to teach? 


High School : 
Do ee ee ilar a arena Pan Ae seer Ua ewes NAT AR 
Modern Languages........ Wed Aiea SOR bees Sheed waa a ee meas 
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Question 21. 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


The following conclusions and sug- 
gestions consider not only the local 
university and the question of teacher 
recruitment, but have an application 
to similar problems in any institution 
preparing young people for the teach- 
ing field. 

The data showed that personal in- 
terest in a chosen field was named 86 
times on the 108 questionnaires. This 
suggests that leaders in the field of 
education, in order to draw in new 
personnel, must present to youth en- 
ticing information on teaching posi- 
tions. What can you think of that 
is more interesting than a living, grow- 
ing, learning child? Future teachers 
need the oportunity to know of the 
joys of the teacher’s day first hand. 
Much is being done to stimulate in- 
terest in teaching, but much more will 
be needed in order to make any im- 
pression in improving the present un- 
desirable situation. 

Persons mentioned as influential in 





Do you live with your parents? 


helping the individuals in this study 
to select their chosen field were: 
friends, 17 cases; family, 13; teachers, 
8; Girl Scout Leader, 1; and a Guid- 
ance Expert, 1. When one stops to 
consider that the minimum number 
of teachers by whom every one of 
these students had been influenced 
during grade and high school days was 
probably twenty-four or more, teach- 
ers did not leave with their students 
much of a feeling that teaching was 
one of the most satisfying occupations 
available for serving humanity today. 

Sixty-four per cent of the cases 
stated that they had become interested 
in their chosen field before university 
entrance. This suggests that in order 
to increase the number of students en- 
tering schools of education, one must 
seek out prospective members of their 
student body in grade school and high 
school days. This would not be too 
difficult a problem in the particular 
situation here under discussion, for 
seventy-five per cent of the student 
body included in this survey come 
from the local public schools. 











N the past students have come on 

their own volition to our schools of 
education. Capacity, academic back- 
ground, personality, interests, and at- 
titudes have never been considered 
as factors which should be considered 
before a student spends his university 
days in preparing for a future position 
of leadership in the teaching field. 
Should an individual not be ade- 
quately endowed, satisfactorily pre- 
pared, or sufficiently matured in any 
one of these areas, much success in 
the job as a leader of our children 
of tomorrow cannot be expected. 

Industry today is demanding more 
and more that industrial psychologists 
select prospective employees on the 
basis of scientific data. It is suggested 
that school people turn to modern 
science and go into our high schools 
for a program of teacher recruitment. 
From a selection based upon Stand- 
ardized Tests, call together a group of 
desirable youth ready for the universi- 
ty’s education. Inform these students 
of the potentialities of the teaching 
profession. 

Intelligence is necessary for a suc- 
cessful teacher. It can be measured 
quite adequately in a period of about 
thirty minutes of the student’s time. 
Educational accomplishments also can 
be ably measured. Surely it would be 
of marked advantage to know if our 
prospective students of education were 
efficient readers, acceptable mathema- 
ticians, accurate in English usage, 
punctuation, and capitalization. To- 
day all students enrolled, regardless of 
special abilities or disabilities for this 
demanding field, are permitted to try 
to prepare for teaching. Personality 
traits, interests, and attitudes also can 
be considered quite adequately by 
group testing situations, at least to the 
degree of the elimination of the defi- 
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nitely undesirable personalities, and 
the selection of the most ably endowed 
and the best prepared to assume this 
great responsibility. 

Society needs much from the youth 
who plan to prepare themselves for 
this great duty of educating the chil- 
dren of our democracy. As a nation 
we have failed to give to teachers 
recognition for their contribution to 
the American way of life. We have 
paid them inadequate salaries. We 
have demanded that they live an ex- 
emplary life often far more demand- 
ing than ordinarily considered neces- 
sary by parents themselves. But prob- 
ably what is more influential in lead- 
ing others away from this line of en- 
deavor is the common practice of 
ridicule put out by daily papers, 
amusement performances, and speak- 
ers, of course often in fun, and accept- 
ed by mature persons in the teaching 
fields as good jokes. Young people 
learn early of such ridicule and form 
the opinion, “I am not going into a 
job where I will be considered a 
joke.” The considered publicity cam- 
paign of the past twelve months will 
have to continue over a period of 
years in order to overcome the comic 
caricatures and stigmata of past gen- 
erations. Teachers are considered as 
public servants. Teachers must be 
recognized and treated fairly for they 
are trained scientists as well as creative 
artists. 


} WELL-ORGANIZED nation-wide 
‘§ program carried on by the press, 
political and civic leaders, community 
organizations, and educationists them- 
selves could be a big factor in remov- 
ing these undesirable stigmata from 
one of the most noble professions. 
Some substantial financial aid will 
probably have to be arranged as an 
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inducement to lead students back into 
our schools of education. Money usu- 
ally talks. Able students often desire 
to teach, but are unable to face the 
financial struggle for four years. 

This brief questionnaire brought 
out one pertinent fact many times. It 
was that persons going into teaching 
had to study for four years before they 
were able to do anything in their 
chosen field. This is not a suggestion 
for the reduction of requirements for 
teachers, but on the other hand is a 
true and just criticism. Individuals 
stated that their preparation was “too 
long” and “too bookish and too bor- 
ing.” Other disciplines get even their 
freshmen into actual concrete practice 
activities in their fields. The science 
students are taken into the laboratory 
the first week of their first term in 
University. They are given concrete 
opportunities for practice in their 
chosen field. The joy of the chemistry 
laboratory is also available to the fu- 
ture chemist after only one or two 
lectures. The home economist of to- 
morrow cooks and sews in school. 
Actual laboratory practices make 
preparation, analysis, successes, and 
failures real to the student. 

It is recognized, and the future 
teacher often hears in lectures that 
one’s best learning comes through ex- 
periences. Only by practice can one 
develop any degree of security in his 
own ability. But frequently she is not 
permitted to enter the classroom until 
she has diligently studied three years 
of methods, theories, history of educa- 
tion, and kindred subjects. Oppor- 
tunity for actual observations and 
teaching practice under able and rec- 
ognized teachers should be arranged 
earlier in the educational program for 
teachers. They desire to be with chil- 
dren, but are withheld from the class- 
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room until this hunger for contact 


with youngsters has been literally 
starved out. 

Youth is endowed with almost un- 
limited energy, vim, vigor, and vi- 
tality for any activity where interest 
leads. An interest in teaching was in- 
dicated by forty per cent of the young 
women in this study. This interest 
had evidently been diverted into other 
areas, for only nineteen per cent plan 
to prepare for teaching positions. 

A desire to do for children, serve 
humanity, was expressed over and 
over in various ways by many included 
in this study. In what area of en- 
deavor can an able young woman be 
of greater benefit in serving the pres- 
ent generation and also the future 
generations than in the classroom? 
This desire to have a part in the lives 
of children is a normal, healthy inter- 
est for any young woman. It is the 
logical place for the fine young women 
to earn their livings until the time 
they are ready to go into marriage 
and the home. 


ee drastic suggestions are now 
\} presented. Our nation is in a crisis. 
The focus of attention of the youth of 
our land must be stimulated, and re- 
directed back to the understanding of 
the joy of the classroom and the great 
contribution of the master teacher, 
and the satisfaction of the real leader 
of youth. 

Some additional courses should be 
added to the academic requirements. 
Some should be deleted. The Psy- 
chology of Personality should be the 
first one added. Such a course could 
give to the future teacher a scientific 
background and a much better under- 
standing of herself. This can prepare 
her for the consideration of the analy- 
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sis of the behavior of every individual 
ever placed under her care. 

The Psychology of Individual Dif- 
ferences would be another course sug- 
gested to add to the curriculum. With- 
out a detailed understanding of hered- 
ity, infancy, and early childhood, one 
cannot have much of an understand- 
ing of the developmental processes. 
The child is a growing, changing, 
learning individual, and deserves 
every recognition of his personal vari- 
ations, special abilities as well as disa- 
bilities. 

A course considering the factors 
presented in the Psychology of Indi- 
vidualized Instruction should also be 
included. Modern psychological find- 
ings have proved that class instruction 
is efficient only in so far as the mem- 
bers of the class have comparable 
ability. Homogeneity in any group 
varies greatly from trait to trait. In- 
dividual consideration at times is ne- 
cessary, just, and the only worthy 
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method of instruction. When one 
stops to think that the teacher is ex- 
pected to mold the lives of living souls 
en masse, the responsibility placed 
upon her shoulders is far too great. 
Teachers today carry this burden and 
at times are criticized because some 
few members of their classes slip from 
the accepted behavior patterns of our 
complicated society. 

Teachers of today too often realize 
where and when certain children are 
forming undesirable habits, carrying 
out unaccepted activities, failing to 
accept group instruction provided. 
Because of their many responsibilities, 
large classes, and limited equipment, 
they are unable to provide the special 
education needed for all children. 

It is hoped that the present crisis 
will awaken the people of our nation 
so that adequate finances, justified 
prestige for the profession, and de- 
sirable opportunities will be provided 
for our teachers of tomorrow. 











The President's Page 


Autumn—1947 


ry 

: HE National Convention in New York has just ended. Before I reach 
home many of you will be back at your work for the new school year. My 
best wishes go to you for a happy, successful, satisfying year of work. 

The theme of the Convention was ‘Mirrors Held Up to Women.” Let us 
go into our work for the welfare of teachers and children so that when 
again we see our reflection in the mirror of next year’s Convention, we will 
discern growth and strength. —The members of The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society have accepted the duty, the most important task of which is to 
develop a profession of educators. This profession, of necessity, is conscious 





both of its members and of those they serve. 


cht 


Alabama 


On May 26, 1947, Elizabeth Madi- 
son Lane died in Troy, Alabama. She 
was initiated into the Eta chapter on 
April 15, 1935. For 48 years she had 
been a classroom teacher of Latin and 
mathematics. Her attendance at meet- 
ings was regular. She served on vari- 
ous committees, and was vice-presi- 
dent of the chapter organization. 

Mrs. Fred J. Ballenger of the Tau 
chapter died in Birmingham on May 
1, 1947. She served for several years 
as chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee, and for four years as chairman of 
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CATHERINE NUTTERVILLE 





She was 


the Initiation Committee. 
vitally interested in Girl Scout work, 
serving as a Scout leader, member of 
the Scout Council, and was a Commis- 
sioner for the Chattahoochee Valley 
area. She was active, as well, in wom- 
en’s club work. 


California 


The Theta chapter lost a valued 
honorary member in the death of 
Mabel Jarvis, who passed away in 
Santa Cruz on May 9, 1947. For 22 
years she had been registrar and secre- 
tary to the principal of the Santa Cruz 
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Senior. High School. Her help to 
teachers and to students was invalu- 
able. In The Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety she served actively as chairman 
of the Courtesy Committee. 

On April 30, 1947, Ethel Mae Hill 
died in Stockton. She had been presi- 
dent of the Alpha Zeta chapter be- 
tween 1943 and 1945. She was gradu- 
ated from Stephens College and did 
graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity. For a number of years she taught 
at Stephens College, and then went to 
the College of the Pacific, where she 
was head of the Women’s Department 
of Physical Education until her death. 


Michigan 

Mrs. Myra Beach Jordan of the 
Beta chapter died on October 23, 1946 
in Ann Arbor. She was Dean of Wom- 
en at the University of Michigan and 
an inspiring leader in education. The 
Beta chapter has lost a distinguished 
honorary member. 


Missouri 


Jane Adams of the Alpha chapter 
died in Kansas City on May 21, 1947. 
She received both her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees at the University of 
Missouri. She taught Latin in several 
high schools, and received a fellow- 
ship in Latin and Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. She held positions 
in a number of professional organiza- 
tions. 


New Jersey 


In Lincolndale, New York, on June 
12, 1947, Dr. Emily Hickman died. 
She was a member of the state or- 
ganization of New Jersey. She had 
been Professor of History at the New 
Jersey College for Women for 20 
years. Widely known for her work in 
behalf of world peace, she received in 


May the tenth Avon Award for wom- 
en of achievement in recognition of 
her long interest in world affairs. Un- 
der the auspices of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, she 
made two lecture tours across the 
United States. With Ruth Bryan 
Rohde, she was appointed special as- 
sistant to John S. Dickey, public 
liaison officer of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations con- 
ference in San Francisco. Her loss to 
the Society and to the cause of world 
peace is irreparable. 

Ohio 

Tau chapter reports the death of 
Ethel Hadley of Cleveland, Ohio, in 
that city. Miss Hadley was serving at 
the time of her death as chairman of 
the Legislative Committee. 

The Alpha Chi chapter lost an ac- 
tive member in the death of Ruth 
Adams of Hillsboro, Ohio. She died 
at White Cross Hospital in Columbus, 
on July 17, 1947. Besides serving ac- 
tively on various committees in the 
organization, she was interested in the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club and in the Order of the Eastern 
Star. 

The Alpha Chi chapter lost an hon- 
orary member in the death of Mrs. 
Lulu Johnson McClain, who died on 
June 12, 1947, in Cleveland. She was 
a donor, with her husband, of the 
Edward Lee McClain High School, 
the Vocational School, and the Ath- 
letic Field in Cleveland. She was very 
active in several patriotic societies. 
She served as an officer in the DAR in 
a number of capacities. 

The Beta Gamma chapter reports 
the death of Jane Lindsay of Lorain, 
Ohio. Miss Lindsay had taught for 51 
years, retiring in 1939. At the time of 
her retirement, she was principal of 
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the Fairhouse Elementary School. She 
was a veteran traveler, having crossed 
the Atlantic 13 times. Her wide teach- 
ing and cultural experience made her 
an invaluable member. 

Elizabeth Watkin, of Newark, Ohio, 
died in the Newark City Hospital on 
February 18, 1947. A vigorous be- 
liever in the rights of women to de- 
velop themselves to their fullest ca- 
pacities, Miss Watkins was widely 
known and greatly beloved. Prior to 
her retirement in 1932 she had been a 
supervisor of the elementary grades. 
As a superior teacher, she was accord- 
ed great professional respect. As a 
person, her dignity, sincerity, friendli- 
ness, and professional loyalty endeared 
her to all who knew her. 


Texas 


The Beta Nu chapter lost one of its 
outstanding members in the death of 
Harriett Somervell, who died last 
May. 


Washington 


B. Gazelle Walston died in St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Yakima, April 29, 
1947. She had been treasurer of the 
Theta chapter since its organization. 
She was active in the Association for 
Childhood Education and in the local 
education associations. 

On November 29, 1946, Anna Whit- 
ney, of Yakima, died at her home. She 
was a member of the Theta chapter, 
and had served as Membership Chair- 
man and Parliamentarian. She had 
been active in AAUW, PEO, and the 
Century Club. She was a member of 
a number of professional organiza- 
tions. Theta chapter in her death has 
sustained a great loss. 

Miss Frances L. Chase died on May 
22, 1947, at the Swedish Hospital in 
Seattle. Widely known, Miss Chase 
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had been a supervisor in the elemen- 
tary schools. She had received her 
master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity, and had been in the Seattle 
schools for nearly 30 years. She was 
active as well in professional organiza- 
tions and civic affairs. From the or- 
ganization of the Omicron chapter un- 
til the time of her death, she served 
as chapter treasurer. . 


Wisconsin 


The Alpha chapter has just re- 
ported the death of Almere Scott in 
Madison on June 5, 1946. She had 
served as social committee chairman 
for many years. She had contributed 
much to the work of the chapter, and 
had been especially interested in dis- 
covering outstanding new members. 
She had been director of the depart- 
ment of debating and public discus- 
sion at the University of Wisconsin. 
Her library loan system had been de- 
veloped as an experiment and grew to 
be the largest in the nation. Her edu- 
cational and civic interests were wide. 
Her death was a great loss to her 
chapter. 

In Milwaukee, on February 7, 1947, 
Mrs. Betty Bryarly Spencer died. She 
was an honorary member of the Delta 
chapter, and had been elected to mem- 
bership after her retirement from ac- 
tive teaching. She was principal of 
the Gaenslen School in Milwaukee. 
Her work with handicapped children 
was widely recognized as a pioneer | 
effort in that field. 

On November 6, 1946, Jennie G. 
Marvin, of Oshkosh, died in that city. 
She was a member of the Epsilon 
chapter. She was well known for her 
exceptional work in training prospec- 
tive teachers from the Oshkosh State 
Teachers College. She did outstand- 
ing work in studying pioneer women. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL PRESIDENT 


1946-47 


AS this report begins to take form 

three basic concepts appear: 
first, the need for evaluation of the 
work, the achievements, and the un- 
solved problems of The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society; second, the consid- 
eration and clarification of problems 
“which have presented themselves 
during the year as a result of the pro- 
visions” of the revised Constitution*; 
and third, recognition of the need for 
implementation of plans and changes 
which are indicated by one and two 
above. 

In an evolving society, change is so 
subtle and so spontaneous that 
usually it is not recognized until its 
elements have been united into an 
emerging entity which is affected by 
tradition, and which, in its very na- 
ture, will lead to further change and 
to more traditional conditioning. This 
is true of Delta Kappa Gamma and is 
probably the fundamental reason why 
the National President should have as 
one of her duties the formulation of 
an annual report. 

This report will be developed on 
the basis of these concepts with the 
recognition that even as it is being 
written, changes are occurring in the 
world generally and in our organiza- 
tion specifically which may increase or 
decrease the importance of the mat- 
ters under discussion, so that the em- 
phasis will be altered even before the 
report reaches the groups for whom 
it is being prepared. 


“See Minutes of 1946 Delta Kappa Con- 
vention. 
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I 


The first phase of the report—that 
is, the evaluation of the work, the 
achievements, and the unsolved prob- 
lems of Delta Kappa Gamma—will be 
considered briefly since the reports of 
the committee chairmen and the offi- 
cers, with the ensuing discussion, will 
give direction to the vital action of 
this Executive Board Meeting and the 
Convention. 


Headquarters 


The matter of the location of Head- 
quarters, being the most insistent of 
the unsolved promblems of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, will be dealt with 
first. In March the National President 
referred to the National Executive 
Board the disposal of this matter. She 
now recommends that the National 
Executive Board declare the election, 
carried on in January and February, 
1947, valid regardless of the many ir- 
regularities associated with it. 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Charter 


Probably equal in importance to 
the Headquarters issue as an unsolved 
problem is the one which concerns 
the Charter or Charters of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. This problem arose 
in March and has given the Executive 
Board much anxiety. A full report 
with accompanying legal advice will 
be an item on the agenda of the 
Executive Board Meeting. 


The Program 


The following reactions are those 
of the National President gained 
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through her visits to state conventions 
and chapter meetings, her observa- 
tions and participation in those pro- 
grams, her correspondence and the re- 
ports which have come to her during 
the year and which, while they neces- 
sitated a vast amount of work, also 
made possible extensive contacts with 
the membership of the organization. 
One of the conclusions forced upon 
her by these contacts is that Delta 
Kappa Gamma, besides providing a 
small intimate group in which the 
members all over the land find social 
relaxation, furnishes professional 
stimulation which results from the 
leadership of the national and state 
committees giving direction to chap- 
ter work. As a result of this activity, 
each Delta Kappa Gamma chapter 
becomes something other than “just 
another Woman’s club.” 

Their programs encompass the 
broadest and deepest efforts on the 
part of the membership for the im- 
provement of classrooms and the con- 
ditions under which teachers work; 
for the participation by teachers in 
the life of the communities in which 
they work; for the continuity in the 
profession of good teachers through 
selective recruitment; for the teacher’s 
own growth and well-being—indeed, 
for the recognition of the teacher as a 
force in the community and in the 
world. 

The interpretation of the work of 
Delta Kappa Gamma by the Regional 
Conferences has proved the wisdom 
of providing this regional develop- 
ment. These meetings have made pos- 
sible the direction of purpose not only 
from national to state to chapter, but 
also through the recommendations 
which have developed as a result of 
these meetings, national and state offi- 
cers and committees have been en- 
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couraged to extend efforts already 
begun, to initiate on a broad scale 
projects which might otherwise have 
been considered impossible. The Con- 
ferences were an opportunity to gain 
a better understanding of the reasons 
for common educational problems 
and to develop not only insight but 
courage to carry forward attempts 
aimed at their solution. 

Most of all, the Regional Confer- 
ences were potent factors in stimulat- 
ing and increasing friendship and 
loyalty of teachers to each other in 
the various regions where they were 
held. Knowing each other better they 
learned to appreciate each other. To 
repeat, the Regional Conferences have 
had the effect not only of unifying 
and motivating the membership to 
greater achievement in all the areas 
within the educational framework 
where Delta Kappa Gamma has di- 
rected her efforts, but also of inform- 
ing and stimulating national and state 
administrators. 

These results are exemplified by 
our first and best known efforts to- 
ward selective recruitment; by educa- 
tional legislation, at least some of 
which is in the interest of teacher wel- 
fare; by programs built upon such 
titles as that used by our members in 
Ohio—“Toward One World in Edu- 
cation;” by Alabama’s broadcast of 
“Our Young Folks,” our 1946 Edu- 
cators’ Award book by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher; by a Memorial Fund for 
Cancer Research dedicated to the 
memory of Dr. Lolabel Hall by her 
New York chapter. 

This list could be vastly extended, 
but one or two topics on it demand 
amplification. In the interest of 
brevity it is not considered necessary 
to continue to catalogue the numer- 
ous interesting and important proj- 
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ects, any one of which is worthy of 
the best efforts that Delta Kappa 
Gamma members can and do put into 
them. 

Throughout the reports of the state 
presidents, over and over again, ap- 
peared such topics as the one listed 
above as Ohio’s study “Toward One 
World in Education.” Your officers 
have been eager throughout the year 
to gain extensive information con- 
cerning international and _intercul- 
tural programs and to implement the 
participation of Delta Kappa Gamma 
in the various movements “Toward 
One World in Education.” 

Briefly listed are the following ways 
by which we have participated in 
these programs: 


1. Dr. Stroh will undoubtedly re- 
port on the developments relative to 
our membership in the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profession. 
Your National President recommends 
that the Executive Board give deep 
consideration to the membership of 
Delta Kappa Gamma in this organiza- 
tion. 

2. Dr. Stroh through continued and 
persistent effort has kept in touch with 
the work of UNESCO and has brought 
to UNESCO information concerning 
the work of Delta Kappa Gamma. 
Two opportunities have presented 
themselves for Delta Kappa Gamma 
members to observe and participate in 
UNESCO programs. Miss Blache Fos- 
ter, Pennsylvania State President, 
gave an excellent report of the Phila- 
delphia meeting in the Summer, 1947, 
issue of the Bulletin. Your National 
President and a number of Colorado 
members represented Delta Kappa 
Gamma at the Regional Conference of 
UNESCO at Denver. A full file of the 
reports of this significant meeting has 
been received by each of those who 
attended, one of which has been filed 
at National Headquarters. Unques- 
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tionably other opportunities will be 
given Delta Kappa Gamma as an or- 
ganization to cooperate with the 
UNESCO program. 

3. The Teachers’ Good-Will Serv- 
ice flourished as a part of the activity 
of Delta Kappa Gamma during the 
year of 1946-47. Dr. Stroh will have 
an important announcement to make 
relative to this part of our work “To- 
ward One World in Education.” 

4. Our latest achievement in this 
area is the appointment of Miss Lu- 
cille Mercer, a Delta Kappa Gamma 
member from Berea, Ohio, to repre- 
sent us at the Inter-American Con- 
gress of Women at Guatemala City on 
August 21 to 27. 

5. Many of the English exchange 
teachers were entertained at Delta 
Kappa Gamma chapter and _ state 
meetings. Some of them became hon- 
orary members and a few became 
active members. 

6. Scholarships for foreign women 
teachers are becoming actualities in 
Wisconsin and some of the other 
states. 

7. Finally, we created the voluntary 
fund for German women teachers as 
a result of an appeal by Dr. Marian 
Edman, one of our members from De- 
troit, who is now associated with the 
American Military Government for 
Bavaria in Munich. Dr. Edman hoped 
that Delta Kappa Gamma could pro- 
vide the money so that at least one 
German woman could take advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the 
Swedish Government to provide for 
two months’ teacher training in Swe- 
den. (California has donated $800, so 
that two Germans will have this serv- 
ice. There will be enough other con- 
tributions so that one other woman 
can go.) 


A second item listed throughout the 
state presidents’ reports may be gen 
eralized under the head of Teacher 
Welfare. Happily these are not sen 
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timental pleas “for the poor teacher.” 
In a dynamic society there should be 
no poor teachers. The first principle 
of teacher welfare is that of develop- 
ing a specialized personnel in teach- 
ing who are self-sustaining and mutu- 
ally respectful of their professional 
position with other professional 
groups, receiving and accepting their 
honored place in their communities. 
This principle is well stated in two 
quotations from the Minnesota report 
which suggests that teachers need the 
“re-charge” along the way which helps 
keep them “in the groove” and “out of 
the rut.” Minnesota believes that such 
“re-charge” can be relied upon to 
“add life to our years, rather than 
years to our life.” 

Delta Kappa Gamma views the 
whole area of teacher welfare as a pro- 
fessional problem to be studied and 
diagnosed to a large degree by the 
members of the profession itself. How- 
ever, during the year it became in- 
creasingly obvious that the critical 
teacher shortage was being recognized 
as a social problem which must be 
solved not by teachers and admini- 
strators, but by the whole social 
group. The radio, the newspaper and 
journals, and even, in the autumn of 
1946, the political campaign brought 
insistent reference and occasionally 
analytical insight into this serious 
problem to the attention of the 
public. 

One intriguing effort to bring this 
crisis in education to the attention of 
parents is an editorial published by 
a large manufacturer of children’s 
garments. This editorial ran in the 
leading newspapers as a “public serv- 
ice” paid for by this manufacturing 
firm. (Documentation provided on 
request.) A reprint of the editorial is 
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enclosed in the package with each gar- 
ment sold by this manufacturer. 

In part the writer says: “The sun 
won't shine so brightly for America’s 
children in the years to come, a con- 
dition brought about by the shameful 
neglect and indifference of their par- 
ents who stood idly by while more 
than 350,000 school teachers quit the 
teaching profession since 1939.” 

He charges further that because 
teachers are underpaid children are 
condemned to inferiority. 

This call for action in the crisis in 
education comes not from the college 
and university, not from National 
Education Association or any other 
professional group. Cries from these 
sources two and three and five and 
seven years ago were unheard. At least 
they went unheeded. This call comes 
from “business” and is an attempt to 
arouse the “consumer” of the product 
which educators provide. 


II 


) EACTION to the Constitution of 
Delta Kappa Gamma as it was re- 
vised in San Francisco a year ago was 
on the whole favorable. The need for 
its evaluation after the first year dur- 
ing which we have operated under it 
is the reason for this meeting. The 
Convention at San Francisco recog- 
nized that it was only by use that clari- 
fication was possible. The Committee 
on the Constitution has given this mat- 
ter continued and continuous atten- 
tion. The report of this Committee 
will be the most important matter on 
our agenda and will be given adequate 
time for full consideration. Most ob- 
vious of the problems that have arisen 
is that of transfer. The special com- 
mittee on transfer has been called 
upon to make further study of the 
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problem and to report to this meeting. 

The Executive Committee has rec- 
ommended that the Committee on the 
Constitution include in its report the 
definition of the duties and powers of 
the Executive Committee and the 
Executive Board. 

The legal advisement necessitated 
by the complication in relation to the 
charter may indicate that other Con- 
stitutional changes are necessary. 

The revision of the initiation ritual 
was limited according to the instruc- 
tions received at last year’s Conven- 
tion to bringing the purposes of Delta 
Kappa Gamma in line with those 
stated in the revised Constitution. 


III 


The National President believes 
that the work of the Convention will 
be done patiently, thoroughly, coop- 
eratively, democratically. She believes 
that the Executive Board and the 
Convention will act vigorously and 
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courageously upon the matters which 
are revealed in this ‘Mirror Held Up” 
to Delta Kappa Gamma through the 
reports of officers and committees. 

She wishes to commend the officers 
of the National Organization of Delta 
Kappa Gamma who have worked 
throughout this difficult year with for- 
titude, with unity of purpose, and 
with loyalty to one another that is 
truly inspiring. 

She wishes to compliment as well 
as thank the state presidents and com- 
mittee chairmen who have with intel- 
ligence, zeal, and insight carried on 
the vital work of Delta Kappa 
Gamma. She is deeply conscious of 
the tremendous contributions that 
have been made to the work of our 
organization by each individual mem- 
ber, and is profoundly grateful for the 
many expressions of faith which have 
come to her through these trying 
months. 

CATHERINE NUTTERVILLE, 
National President. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 





1946-47 


ESPITE certain phases of reor- 

ganization and the necessary as- 
sistance given constantly to chapter 
and state units in implementing the 
provisions of the revised Constitution; 
almost insuperable burdens added be- 
cause of , unexpected contingencies; 
the complications incident to the use 
of the new membership cards; the de- 
mands of the regular and additional 
publications; and our greatly enlarged 
public relations, this has been a good 
year. The time and energies of the 
Executive Secretary have been dis- 
tributed as equitably as_ possible 
among the following activities: 


1. Necessities of office routine and 
management 

2. Assistance to chapter, state, and 
regional officers and units, with 
definite attempts to build morale 
and further coordination of ef- 
forts 

. Greatly enlarged public relations 

. Extensive travel in the interests 
of the organization 

. Compiling and editing the So- 
ciety’s publications 

. Writing one brochure, editing a 
professional study and the Edu- 
cational Roster 


a oC oo 


Before discussing specifically the 
various aspects of the work done at 
headquarters this past year, we should 
like to avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to express deep appreciation of 
and thanks for the expressions of con- 
fidence, understanding, and good will 
that have come in from the country 
over. The loyalty and appreciation of 
other National Officers, and constant 
letters of thoughtful understanding 
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from state presidents and individual 
members, have been a source of en- 
couragement, increased courage, and 
deep and abiding gratitude. 


Office Organization 


1. The revised Constitution and the 
basic rulings incident to provi- 
sions of that document were put 
into the mail on October 1, 1946. 
This was considerably accele- 
rated service because of the de- 
sire of the various states to put 
the Constitution into operation 
as speedily as possible. It will be 
remembered that there was con- 
siderable discussion at the San 
Francisco meeting concerning the 
length of time necessary to print 
the revised Constitution and to 
put its provisions into effect. The 
Executive Secretary agreed to 
make every effort to get the Con- 
stitution out within three 
months. With the cooperation of 
the printer, this period was short- 
ened to the date mentioned 
above. 


2. We have prepared, printed, and 
circulated to the entire member- 
ship for the National Headquar- 
ters Committee the materials of 
their committee reports, instruc- 
tions for balloting, and so forth. 

3. There has been constant and in- 
tensified revision of the mailing 
list. 

4. We have sent out four letters of 
instruction to chapter presidents 
and treasurers. 


5. We have compiled a new circular 
of information. 

6. We have assembled and circu- 
lated a new directory. 
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7. We have continued to strengthen 
office reorganization begun last 
year. 

8. The possibilities of better office 
service have been greatly limited 
by the lack of adequate clerical 
and secretarial assistance. Only 
two full-time employees have 
been utilized. Their work was 
supplemented at one period of 
the year by part-time workers. 
We feel that, despite proper 
supervision and constant check- 
ing, the work of part-time help is 
so unsatisfactory that we would 
prefer to utilize money allocated 
to that assistance to less but more 
satisfactory full-time office help. 


Membership 


The membership count furnished 
by the state presidents’ reports as of 
June 30 revealed a total of 29,913 
members. There were observable, 
however, in many of these reports cer- 
tain discrepancies in figures which 
could not be reconciled. Some of these 
were directly attributable to the fail- 
ure of chapter presidents to furnish 
the state president with an adequate 
and accurate report. As we examined 
the state presidents’ reports, we dis- 
covered that there were no figures for 
ten chapters. Figures about these 
chapters were of necessity omitted by 
the state presidents, because, after re- 
peated requests to the chapter presi- 
dents, reports were still unavailable. 
A number of presidents made the 
statement that the total count of 
membership from the chapter presi- 
dents was less than the count fur- 
nished by the state treasurers. This, 





together with the lack of information 
about the ten chapters noted above, 
would seem to indicate that this fig- 
ure of 29,913 is somewhat less than 
the total membership. This specula- 
tion is confirmed by the fact that we 
have issued for the past two months 
more than 31,000 copies of the News. 

A number of state presidents did 
not state the number of life members, 
but those who did furnished us a total 
of 2,237. Last year 421 associate mem- 
bers were reported; this year, 673. 
Last year 1,493 honorary members 
were reported; this year, 1,789. 

The table appended, in our opin- 
ion, is worth little from the stand- 
point of accuracy. It needs to be inter- 
preted solely in terms of approximate 
growth, comparative estimates of dif- 
ferent types of members in the several 
states, and the increase in the number 
of chapters. An examination, for 
example, of the total of honorary 
members in the different states is a 
revealing item. A certain number of 
honorary members must inevitably be 
considered dead wood. It would be 
well, therefore, to examine the figures 
on honorary members in a compara- 
tive way to discover whether your 
state is carrying on its rolls more hon- 
orary members than would seem to 
be advisable in the light of the total 
membership. The same consideration 
should be noted with respect to asso- 
ciate members. If we take the total of 
31,000, as given by the printer as 
fairly accurate, then we have gained 
a total of 3,864 members this year. We 
have increased the number of chap- 
ters since October I, last year, by 59. 
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MEMBERSHIP COUNT 


(As of June 30, 1947) 








Active No. of 
State Total Not Life Life Associate Honorary Chapters 

Oe ee 1211 1048 21 34 107 36 
[Gr 330 309 0 16 14 9 
Arkansas .............. 648 536 ll 23 79 25 
California ............. 2040 1754 82 27 59 48 
ee 607 507 51 12 24 20 
Connecticut ........... 245 219 12 0 12 5 
Delaware .............. 78 73 + 0 4 2 
Dist. of Columbia ...... 108 99 3 0 6 2 
Saree 590 502 48 ll 29 15 
NIN 68 bce iwlsigle vies 338 329 0 0 9 11 
NN 2c Saree grad cnaud as 131 114 2 = 12 6 
ME so cc 0h oy oe kes 1714 1621 150 18 57 38 
eee 1086 932 72 55 69 25 
EEG eae neta 405 286 97 7 15 13 
| Se eer 998 698 183 ll 129 28 
Kentucky ............. 344 326 ll 1 5 8 
BOwWwIaNaA .:..........- 866 779 55 9 23 27 
eee 158 146 Y 0 8 6 
Maryland ............. 318 278 25 2 7 6 
Massachusetts .......... 140 No Information 6 3 
MICHIGAN... 2 ese es 567 504 23 10 37 15 
Minnesota ............. 397 $22 29 86 $1 8 
Mississippi ............ 325 262 45 0 18 10 
Missouri .............. 632 576 46 5 10 16 
MROMTAND 2206. ices 284 238 21 8 15 9 
eee 464 369 64 5 28 12 
A ee 34 34 0 0 0 2 
New Hampshire ....... 25 25 0 0 0 0 
New Jersey ............ 134 110 6 0 6 0 
New Mexico ........... 455 352 44 24 20 15 
NOW WORE ac. 5 occ ee 557 484 50 6 17 10 
North Carolina ........ 698 594 58 6 40 17 
North Dakota ......... 231 175 36 4 33 9 
ci crah ic os sarex ave 2640 2268 215 51 121 61 
Oklahoma ............. 1112 1033 36 13 45 30 
MROPOM. 22. 335 297 66 4 11 9 
Pennsylvania .......... 474 411 49 0 14 14 
Rhode Island .......... 65 60 1 2 2 0 
South Carolina ........ 330 311 7 5 7 7 
South Dakota ......... 119 No Information 4 
Tennessee ............. 690 658 44 3 17 21 
ME SS Sey ece cee cs 4816 3649 405 186 575 96 
MEN Che ec. Lkenee eae 259 221 26 1 ll 4 
rr 78 69 5 2 2 2 
SRNR nidig 65,6010 5108 ece 300 278 20 10 11 10 
Washington ........... 736 No Information 25 
West Virginia ......... 218 201 1 6 4 
WHISCONEID Soc ccc cccicee 523 441 95 1 16 13 
Wyoming ............. 60 45 2 12 2 1 
renderadtd 24,543 2,237 673 1,789 757 
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Perhaps this is the most appropri- 
ate place to make a few observations 
with respect to the reports which 
reach headquarters as to membership 
and the payment of dues. It will be 
remembered that, by the vote of the 
Executive Board in the National Con- 
vention assembled in San Francisco, 
it was decided that members whose 
dues had not been paid by December 
1 would be automatically dropped 
from the membership lists. It was im- 
possible to adhere to this decision for 
several reasons. First of all, there are 
still chapter treasurers who seem to be 
unaware of the necessity for turning 
in the membership cards. It was dis- 
covered, for example, just a weck or 
two ago that one chapter treasurer 
had never heard of the new member- 
ship cards. We were just about to 
eliminate all the members of that 
chapter from our mailing list. On 
many occasions chapter treasurers sent 
in cards unsigned. This invalidated 
the whole procedure and necessitated 
our returning the cards and asking 
for signatures. In many cases the in- 
formation contained on the cards was 
inaccurate, had to be checked labori- 
ously with previous records, and some- 
times necessitated the writing of sev- 
eral letters. We have received mem- 
bership cards all during the year up to 
and including June. Many of these 
cards are for old members of long 
standing. You will readily understand, 
therefore, why, with the very limited 
office personnel at headquarters, it was 
impossible for us to revise our mailing 
list to do the thing which had been 
intended. A specific recommendation 
on this subject will be made later in 
this report. 

Your cooperation in helping us in 
this matter will be appreciated 
greatly. There have been instances 


when we have sent out three sets of 
cards to treasurers who claimed they 
did not receive them. The cards have 
been mailed to headquarters in small 
lots. Membership cards for 1947-48 
have already been shipped out to all 
treasurers. In many instances the 
names of the new treasurers have not 
been furnished us. The state and 
chapter presidents will do headquar- 
ters and themselves a great service if 
they will make it their responsibility 
to check on this matter to determine 
whether all treasurers have received 
the cards. Notices in the News have 
reminded treasurers of their responsi- 
bility. From experience we know that 
these notices need to be repeated. 
* * * 

In accordance with the instructions 
of the Executive Board, considerable 
correspondence has been pursued with 
respect to organization in Alaska and 
Hawaii. We have a number of mem- 
bers in both territories. All of them 
are greatly interested in establishing 
a chapter. The work in Hawaii has 
proceeded more rapidly than that in 
Alaska. There are some significant dif- 
ficulties in the latter territory incident 
to the great distances which must be 
considered. In Hawaii we can safely 
say that organization will probably 
take place in the near future. 


Publications 

All members who read the News 
and the Bulletin will be aware of the 
changes that have been made, both in 
the format and the content of both 
publications. The hundreds of letters 
that come to headquarters indicate 
that there is a prevailing deep satis- 
faction with the changes that have 
been made. You will note that the 
setup for the News has been changed 
to a two-column arrangement and to 
setting in blocks and in different 
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types. All of these changes, slight 
though they are, cost money. What- 
ever suggestions you desire to make 
for further changes should be made 
in the light of the probable cost. We 
need not remind you that printing 
costs have soared to a figure from 75 
to 100 per cent beyond prices of two 
years ago. 

In accordance with the agreement 
reached in San Francisco, chapter let- 
ters and state letters have been 
dropped from the Bulletin. This has 
made it possible for us to include 
types of materials in the Bulletin 
which we could not admit heretofore. 
If you examine the various issues, you 
will discover, if you have not already 
done so, that each one has a domi- 
nant theme and that all the articles in 
the particular issue are intended to 
play up that theme. It was agreed in 
San Francisco last year that we should 
attempt to secure several assistant edi- 
tors, each of whom might be responsi- 
ble for the collection of material in 
different fields. Our efforts to secure 
assistance in that line have been com- 
pletely futile. The editor continues to 
find materials, to prescribe their type, 
and to take full responsibility for the 
assembly and editing of these publica- 
tions. 

Besides editing our regular publica- 
tions, the editor has written a bro- 
chure of shadow biographies of pi- 
oneer women teachers, designed par- 
ticularly for high school and college 
student reading with the purpose of 
interesting capable young people in 
the profession of teaching. This is the 
first brochure of this kind which the 
Society has attempted. It should fill a 
real need. The degree to which it will 
be made useful will be determined in 
part by your cooperation in advertis- 
ing and circulating it. 
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In addition, we have edited and 
prepared for publication Dr. Schuell’s 
study on Differences Which Matter— 
A Study of Boys and Girls. You will 
remember that both of these studies 
were authorized by the convention last 
year. Dr. Schuell’s study is a scholarly 
but challenging and almost exciting 
publication. It should be of invalu- 
able help not only to all teachers of 
speech, but to teachers and parents 
everywhere. 

Besides these, we have assembled 
and published a new directory of state 
and chapter presidents, a revised cir- 
cular of information, the revised Con- 
stitution, the basic rulings, a new edi- 
tion of Song Book No. 3, and we have 
compiled and edited the Educational 
Roster, which was prepared by Miss 
Margaret Rowe and her committee. 


Extra-Office Duties and Public 
Relations 


The Executive Secretary has trav- 
eled more than 40,000 miles since 
October 1, 1946. She has visited state 
and regional meetings, has conferred 
with Executive Boards, has helped 
with the planning of a series of highly 
significant state conferences, has met 
with State Directors of Certification, 
has spoken to high school and college 
students in numbers of places, has 
visited and addressed many communi- 
ty meetings, and has addressed meet- 
ings of large educational associations. 

It is probably safe to say that at the 
moment our public relations are in a 
healthier state than they have ever 
been before. The variety of oppor- 
tunities afforded the Executive Secre- 
tary has made it possible to reach not 
only our own members and other 
teachers, but great groups of students 
and other citizens in various com- 
munities. All these things help to in- 
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terpret the purposes and activities of 
the Society and make for happier and 
mutually profitable public relations. 
We believe that, difficult as the sched- 
ule which the Executive Secretary has 
followed this year has been, it has paid 
dividends in increasing public under- 
standing, in building community re- 
spect, and in implementing some of 
our purposes in a significant way. A 
survey of the types of meetings which 
the Executive Secretary has attended, 
and which in a number of cases she 
helped to initiate and plan, will give 
you some idea of the variety of services 
which she has attempted to render. 


State Meetings—Canton, Ohio; Louisville, 
Kentucky; Parkersburg, West Virginia. 

Regional Meetings—Billings, Montana; At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Educational Meetings—Four meetings of the 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, three in Washing- 
ton and one in Chicago; Inland Empire 
Education Association, Spokane, Wash- 
ington—Three major addresses. 

Joint Meetings—With State Directors of Cer- 
tification, Atlantic City Department. of 
School Administrators—Dinner meeting. 

Conferences with Executive Boards—Spring- 
field, Illinois; Louisville, Kentucky; Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia; Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Meetings of high school and college students 
—Peoria, Illinois; Eastern State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois; Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 

Community meetings—Peoria, Illinois; 
Springfield, Illinois; Rock Island, Illinois; 
Macomb, Illinois; Normal, Illinois (2); 
Charleston, Illinois (2); Evanston, Illi- 
nois (2); Rockford, Illinois; DeKalb, Illi- 
nois; Fort Worth, Texas. 

Joint chapter meetings and miscellaneous— 
Terre Haute, Indiana; Chicago, Illinois; 
Fort Wayne, Indiana; Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


Specific Recommendations 


In order that we may direct our at- 
tention to certain needed and possible 
extensions of our organization work, 
we make the following proposals: 


1. In view of the fact that we have 
been operating under the provi- 


sions of the revised Constitution 
for a period of nearly a year, we 
believe that the time has come 
for us to compile and issue a 
new Handbook. We think that 
handbook will be more valuable 
if suggestions for the inclusion 
of various items are made by 
the chapter and state presidents. 
We recommend, therefore, that 
an invitation be extended to the 
aforesaid persons to make con- 
structive suggestions. 


. We recommend that a commit- 


tee be appointed for the revision 
of the Ritual made necessary by 
the provisions of the new Con- 
stitution, and that the text of 
that Ritual be presented to the 
convention in 1948. 


. We recommend that a commit- 


tee be appointed to explore pos- 
sibilities of assembling a new 
song book. Song Book No. 3 has 
been very popular. We still have 
several hundred copies on hand. 
We would not suggest that this 
song book should be discarded, 
but that it should be supple- 
mented. Miss Irons, who was re- 
sponsible for the compilation of 
Song Book No. 3, prefers that 
this issue remain intact without 
additions, that when new songs 
are adopted that they shall be 
presented through the medium 
of a different book. 


. We recommend that this con- 


vention go on record as commit- 
ting the chapters and states to a 
definite policy of discovering 
and inviting promising young 
women into membership. Even 
a casual survey of the personnel 
of our membership indicates 
that we have an alarmingly high 
percentage of older women, 
many of whom will inevitably 
have passed from the scene with- 
in the next decade. We should 
be looking toward the vital con- 
tinuance of our Society by 














strengthening our personnel 
with the inclusion of vigorous, 
far-sighted, enthusiastic young 
women. 

We recommend that there be a 
continuance of work on research 
problems, and that we imple- 
ment the work of the Research 
Committee by a suitable sub- 
sidy. 


. We recommend that before the 


convention assembles in August, 
1948, there be prepared by all 
states spot maps of a designated 
size and character indicating the 
allocation of territories in their 
respective states, the degree of 
organization, and the percent- 
age of quotas attained. 


. We recommend that the Society 


in all its various units give spe- 
cific and immediate attention to 
aspects of teacher welfare which 
have not been attacked by other 
professional or community or- 
ganizations. We would suggest 
that all state presidents give vig- 
orous impetus to a movement in 
this direction by bringing it to 
the attention of the various 
chapters in their respective 
states frequently and with em- 
phasis. We suggest that in every 
community the members of our 
organization might well survey 
the existing conditions of hous- 
ing, recreational facilities, possi- 
bilities for adequate food, 
lunchroom and restroom accom- 
modations in school buildings, 
unreasonable demands upon 
teachers’ time and energies, and 
so forth. A series of studies con- 
ducted the country over by the 
various units of our organiza- 
tion would direct public atten- 
tion to some of these things in 
a way that has not been achieved 
by any other organized agency. 


. We recommend that every unit 


of the organization give 
thoughtful attention to means 
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of building teacher morale. In- 
creased salaries will not do this 
alone. United professional effort 
and understanding are desper- 
ately needed if we are to build 
teaching into a real profession. 


. As we survey the work done by 


our several national committees, 
especially during the last five 
years, we are impressed by the 
scope and the dignity of the 
work accomplished. Much of 
that work has been done under 
very great handicaps, with little 
or no clerical assistance, with 
little or no money. The time 
has come, if we are to approxi- 
mate the dignity and the possi- 
bilities of our organization, 
when we should give a careful 
consideration to the needs of 
our national committees. The 
considerations of self-respect 
and an appreciation of our un- 
explored possibilities should 
preclude our allowing commit- 
tee chairmen to use their own 
financial resources or to make 
impossible physical demands 
upon themselves in order to do 
the work which they have been 
doing. We recommend, there- 
fore, that provisions be made 
for a greatly increased budget 
for the respective national com- 
mittees. Some committees need 
more money than others. All of 
them need a working budget. If 
that financial support cannot be 
assured through the current 
available income, then we 
should survey our financial 
structure to discover the best 
possible allocation of our funds 
so that the maximum amount 
and quality of committee work 
will be assured. 

We recommend that, in view of 
the change of date in the fiscal 
year, November 1 should be 
designated as the deadline for 
the payment of dues. It is also 
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12. 


recommended that the names of 
members whose new member- 
ship cards are not filed by De- 
cember 1 should be automati- 
cally dropped from our mailing 
list, and further, that a penalty 
of 50c should be exacted for the 
late payment of dues. 

We recommend that we engage 
in a cooperative undertaking 
with the NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards in preparing 
and publishing what might be 
called a Guidance Manual for 
the use of high school and col- 
lege students on the profession 
of teaching. Several other pro- 
fessions and many vocations 
have guidance manuals, but 
teaching has none. It is greatly 
needed. It is thought that the 
Executive Secretary might be 
largely responsible for the 
preparation of that guidance 
manual, with the assistance of 
the office force and the facilities 
of the Commission and the 
NEA. This would imply the 
Society’s being responsible for 
the printing, and the Commis- 
sion contributing all its clerical, 
stenographic, and library facili- 
ties. This is a professional op- 
portunity which it would seem 
would follow quite logically 
upon our very impressive efforts 
in behalf of selective recruit- 
ment. A guidance manual is 
the natural outgrowth of the 
brochure which has been pre- 
pared this year. Your earnest 
consideration of this recommen- 
dation is urged. 

We recommend in all the units 
of our organization every possi- 
ble opportunity to improve our 
community relations; that we 
sponsor whenever possible coop- 
erative efforts with other com- 
munity and social agencies; that 
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we take the initiative in our 
respective communities to make 
our organization a constructive 
force in better community life; 
and that we embark upon as 
many experiments of this kind 
as are possible. A series of 
recitals of our efforts in this 
respect would be extremely 
valuable for the Bulletin and 
suggestive for other organiza- 
tions to follow or adapt. 

13. We recommend that we con- 
tinue our vital help to the 
Teachers Good-Will Service 
along the lines indicated in the 
Summer Bulletin. 

14. We recommend that we supple- 
ment this by participation in 
the World Christmas Festival 
sponsored by the same agency, 
The World Education Service 
Council. 

15. We recommend that we make 
application to the Executive 
Committee of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession for active membership 
in the organization. Active 
membership may be main- 
tained at a cost of two cents per 
member. 

* * * 

The Executive Secretary is in a stra- 
tegic position to survey and appraise 
Society accomplishments. In many 
places—in fact in most instances— 
understanding of our purposes is real; 
devotion to our ideals is high; the 
vigor of our programs is unmistak- 
able. We still suffer from anemia in 
spots, however, and we regret to say 
that that anemia is progressive. In 
these places, leadership of a high or- 
der is lacking; vision is completely ab- 
sent; understanding is non-existent; 
membership with its obligations is 
perfunctory. We shall never realize 
our high and still unexplored possi- 
bilities until we understand, all of us, 
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that membership is something more 
than the undeniably pleasant custom 
of wearing our key, the satisfaction of 
basking in the sunlight of professional 
approval because we have been chos- 
en, the pleasures of dining together 
with the delightful paraphernalia of 
red roses, brass candelabra, and the 
mellow light of tall red candles while 
we engage in self-congratulation and 
laudatory summations of our own ef- 
forts. Certainly we should not wish to 
forego any of the traditional and 
beautiful ceremonies which are unique 
with our Society, but we would covet 
for our members the incomparable joy 
and satisfaction of exploring their in- 
tellectual powers and _ professional 
capacities to a degree that they have 
not yet known. We would covet for 
them the inexpressible sense of 
achievement that they may experience 
in helping, as an organization, to 
make better community life; in im- 
proving teacher morale; in attempting 
to develop genuine spiritual fellow- 
ship among women teachers of the 
world; in bettering conditions under 
which women teachers live and move 
and have their being; in helping to 
bring into the profession young 
people of idealism, imagination, and 
power. 

Our generation is faced with an ex- 
traordinary assignment —one which 
we cannot hope to complete in our 
time. It is no mere platitude to re- 
iterate that it calls for a nobility of 
purpose, a selflessness in endeavor, a 
rededication of life and energies to 
bringing into actuality some of the 
things we have long been content to 
avow, but which we have not been 
willing to make the necessary sacrifices 
to attain. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma Society is 
only one of hundreds of powerful 
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women’s organizations committed to 
the betterment of women’s status and 
to the finer use of women’s inherent 
capacities. It is the only one whose 
membership is composed entirely of 
women educators. The women’s or- 
ganizations that survive during the 
next quarter of a century will be those 
that have the courage to strip them- 
selves of sentimentality; to walk in 
new ways; to harness all their magnifi- 
cent mental and spiritual resources; to 
bend their energies unceasingly to the 
building of the kind of society about 
which we are all so deeply concerned. 

Someone has said that all things 
have their place in this miserable 
world—even the pathetic desire of 
making the world better. But those 
animated by this desire are not pa- 
thetic; rather they are absorbed in an 
immense project, lured by quenchless 
hope. We are children of Utopia this 
day or we are nothing. For to live at 
all one must expect and hope. Utopi- 
anizing is a live enterprise, backed by 
an enormous capital of foresight, 
vigor, and wisdom. 

Inevitably we must as Delta Kappa 
Gamma women set our sights to the 
future. If we visualize that future with 
some of the dimensions of a Utopian 
dream, even so we shall be the better 
for having dreamed. To visualize the 
possibilities of The Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Society during the next decade is 
an exciting, an absorbing, an endlessly 
challenging experience. If the picture 
bears some resemblance to a Utopian 
dream, remind yourselves that the 
more we conceive imaginatively the 
more these things tend to come a part 
of the pattern of our daily lives. What 
are the possibilities for attaining 
greater stature and maturity during 
these next ten years? 





1. 


9. 


A sustained, vigorous, and far- 
sighted program of teacher wel- 
fare. (The housing, the food, 
the recreation, the provisions 
for health and sick leave, the 
cultural interests of women 
teachers should be matters of 
increasing concern to all of us.) 


. An expansion of our organiza- 


tion into at least six foreign 
countries, with strong national 
organizations set up within the 
constitutional limitations of the 
several countries. 


. Active affiliation with and par- 


ticipation in the World Organi- 
zation of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. 


. Increasing participation in the 


work of UNESCO. 


. A vigorous membership forti- 


fied, encouraged, and stimu- 
lated by the inclusion of many 
promising younger women. 


. A greater concern in our pro- 


grams and policies with the as- 
pects of our responsibilities as 
citizens as well as teachers. 


. Greatly enlarged personnel at 


headquarters with specialists in 
a. Legislation 

b. Research 

c. Equal Opportunities 

d. International relations. 


. A bureau of information 


equipped to disseminate ade- 
quate, up-to-date information 
on the great social, economic, 
and political issues of the day 
with a view to furnishing our 
members data that will enable 
them to think, discuss, and 
clarify opinions and plot pro- 
grams of action. 

A continued stream of publica- 
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11. 


12. 


13 


. 


14. 


15. 


Then, indeed, we shall walk in a 
noble company and ours will be a 
goodly heritage. 


*Both reports with their respective recom- 
mendations were unanimously approved by the 
vote of the Executive Board. 


tions — dignified, needed, and 
keyed to our particular 
interests. 

Continued work on the selec 
tion of teachers and active col 
laboration with other organiza 
tions devoted to this‘task. Only 
thus can a real profession be 
built. ; 

Constant interpretation of our 
Society to our respective com- 
munities and to the members 
themselves. 
A series of vitai and carefully 
planned workshops throughout 
the country and growing with 
the years. 
Greater collaboration and iden 
tification with national and in. 
ternational organizations and 
movements designed to improve 
education in general, teaching 
as a profession, and the estab- 
lishment of a world peace based 
upon intelligence. 
Greatly expanded committee 
work with regularly called meet- 
ings for extended conference, 
formulation of programs of ac 
tion, and adequate financing of 
committee projects. 
The continuing development of 
a real fellowship of the spirit; a 
mutual respect; a common 
loyalty. 


Respectfully submitted, 
M. MARGARET STROH 
National Executive Secretary. 
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Permanent Fund.. 6,041.67 
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SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
Balance, October 1, 1946......... Crcccccceacieses ooccccccce eoccceee eeccccccece Se dodeeoee $69,870.33 
Receipts: 
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PERMANENT FUND 


CL, 5 viv cin dead e dee eee babb es benesce<cauenesuetereeceuteseeeeeenl $39,156.88 
eG UCN 1, SOOO FO, TOT ooo 5.60065 ccc bs cee cecceessenccescevecureetees 2,057.41 
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$41,214.24 
ADDENDUM 


Special Scholarship Project for Foreign Teachers Proposed by 
Dr. Catherine Nutterville 


California State contributed $800.00 for two scholarships. Other contribu- 
tions amount to $337.45 so that possibly three scholarships may be given. 


* * * 


This Certifies that the accounts of the National Treasurer have been 
audited. The bonds in the Permanent Fund, the Scholarship Fund, the Edu- 
cator’s Award fund and the Annie Webb Blanton Memorial Fund have been 
counted. The books are in order and the accounting given by the treasurer 
is correct. The treasurer is bonded in the amount necessary to afford the 
Society complete protection. 


Signed: GLADYs PARKER 
Treasurer for the state 
organization of Texas 
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The Delta Kappa Gamma billfold is made in bright red morocco grain leather in the 
new larger size for the active professional woman. Includes bill compartment, 
window pocket, two leather pockets with leather folders, and features large change 
purse on outside back. Tab fastener for security. 


691-47 Red Morocco Sheepskin, Greek letters gold stamped on front...... $5.25* 
*20% Federal Tax and any state tax must be added to this price. 


ORDER YOUR GIFTS NOW FROM THE 
1947 BALFOUR BLUE BOOK 


Features personal jewelry which may be mounted with your Delta Kappa Gamma 
crest—bracelets, rings, lapel pins, billfolds, wedding gifts, baby gifts. 
Mail post card for free copy 


OFFICIAL EQUIPMENT 


RED BOUND BIBLE . . . words “Delta Kappa Gamma” and chapter name (as 
Alpha Chapter, Illinois) goid stamped lower right. Price $4.50 plus 25¢ postage. 
Official Delta Kappa Gamma Scarf—Limited Supply—$28.50 Prepaid. 


Sole Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gamma 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
ATTLEBORO MASSACHUSETTS 
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